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M. Clemenceau, the Minister of the Interior, and, if rumours 
are true, soon to be the Premier owing to the impending resig- 
nation of M. Sarrien, while speaking at a banqnet in his honour 
at Hyéres on Wednesday was interrupted by one of the guests, 
who shouted: “Talk to us about peace.” The Minister 


at. The Mohammedans of India and = 
y Py aan a AcE - a pee enecorenenoatin ee eee replied, amid cheers :—‘ No peace is possible without force. 
1. peasiaet. When I came into office I believed that all European nations 
sir at» The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript, in any case, | Were at one in desiring peace. Almost immediately, without 
a any provocation on our part, a storm of calumny broke over 

I. our heads, and we had to ask ourselves, ‘ Are we prepared ?’” 
NE WS O K THE WEEK, These words are significant of the danger and difficulty of the 

d F present situation. M. Clemenceau is no fire-eater and no 
; WHR news from Moroceo this week is of a distinetly dis- Chauvinist, but essentially a Radical and a lover of peace, 
! ages an: Mien Maina Mialiaiiel ais sublished We deeply regret that this is his reading of the situation ; but 
‘ quieting nature 1" y I I we would ask those of our readers who may be inclined to think 





in Paris from General Lyautey, the commander of the French 
troops on the Algerine-Moroccan frontier, stating that pre- 
parations continue for a Holy War. “Mulai Abu, cousin of 
the Sultan, has gone the round of the tribes and has obtained 
the suspension of intestine quarrels and an agreement to take 
the field towards the middle of November. It is certain that 
a point of concentration has been chosen on the Wad Ghir 
and that an armed camp is being formed there. The tribe of 
Beni Guil have informed me that emissaries from Tafilet have 
urged them to take part in the movement.” The Petit 
Parisien, to which this despatch was communicated, adds 
that General Lyautey concludes by asking permission of 
the French Government, in case of need, to take measures 
for the protection of the Algerian frontier. Further 
news points to the fact that the preparations for action 


among the Moroccan tribes continue unabated, and it is | 


asserted that open hostilities are likely to take place as soon 
as Ramadan, the month of fasting, and the religious festival 
which follows it, are past. This, the correspondent of the 
Times in Paris states, will bring us to “the third week in 
October,”—presumably a slip of the pen for November. 


We do not doubt that the French Government, whose 
intentions are essentially pacific, will do their best to keep 
matters quiet on the frontier; but if they are actually 
attacked it is hardly possible that they will be able to stand on 
the defensive. That is to say, they will be obliged to follow the 
raiders into Moorish territory, and thus become involved in 
operations which may lead to an actual campaign in Morocco, 


and a campaign which possibly they will not be able to confine | 


to the Algerian frontier. If, for example, it appeared that the 
Moorish Government were indirectly, but substantially, sup- 


porting the tribes on the frontier, it might become obligatory | 
on France to take naval action at the Mediterranean and | 


Atlantic ports. It is only necessary to state this possibility 
to show how serious the situation might become, and how 
great are the dangers involved. 


M. de Lanessan, ex-Minister of Marine and formerly 
Governor of Indo-China, and a high authority on Colonial 


matters, states that General Lyautey is in no sense a bellicose | 


soldier, but a man essentially sagacious and moderate. He is 
also represented by the same authority as having a great 
deal of sympathy with the native population and under- 
standing of the Arabs of the desert. These facts con- 
siderably increase the importance that must be attached to 
General Lyautey’s despatch. Meantime, there is evidence of 


that the present moment is one in which it would be advisable 
to reduce our Fleet, and to ‘assume that the peace of the world 
is assured, to give these words their most earnest considera- 
tion. Let it not be understood that we imagine that there is any 
momentary risk of war. What we feel very strongly, however, 
is that anything in the nature of an abandonment of vigilance 
just now might be productive of consequences the very 
opposite of those which are desired by the advocates of dis- 
armament. ‘The sudden weakening of one of the European 
Powers is sure to upset the equilibrium of the world. We 
saw the dire results of the weakening of Russia owing to her 
defeat by Japan and her internal troubles. The artificial 
weakening of Britain by her own act through the sudden 
reduction of her Navy might easily have evil effects no less 
disastrous. Our weakness would excite every dangerous 





ambition in Europe, and would throw States that are now 
steady and calm into panics which might easily end in violent 
| and ill-judged action. 

It is with deep regret that we record the loss on 
Tuesday of the French submarine ‘Lutin’ in the waters 
of Bizerta, at a point two miles from the coast. All 
that is accurately known is that the ill-starred vessel dis- 
appeared in forty métres of water in a more or less stormy 
sea, and has never been seen since. Every possible effort has 
been made to recover the vessel, which has been found lying 
in a flat position on a sandy bottom in 110 ft. of water; but 
it is to be feared that even if she can be brought to the 
surface, the whole of her crew of sixteen will be dead. We 
| are glad to note that Lord Charles Beresford, the Admiral 





|commanding the British Mediterranean Fleet, at once 
| despatched a battleship, a cruiser, and a destroyer to assist in 
the work of recovery, and that these vessels have rendered 
valuable help. The French Government and the French 
| nation may be assured that they have the heartiest sympatby 
of their British neighbours in their terrible loss. It may be 
| remembered that the submarine ‘ Farfadet’ almost a year ago 

was lost in the same roadstead, though the loss of life was not 


| so great. 


| ’ 
The Times correspondent at Peking sends a remarkable 


despatch on the attitude of Yuan-Shih-Kai, the Viceroy of 
| Chi-li, in regard to the Conferences now being held on 
| the Constitution. Yuan-Shih-Kai, who controls the only 
| effective army in China, has for “the first time in history 
entrusted many of the most lucrative and responsible posts in 
the metropolitan province to Cantonese educated abroad, 
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while every high provincial authority who owes his position to 
the influence of Yuan-Shih-Kai has a Cantonese attached to 
his staff.” In view of the notorious clannishness of the 
Cantonese, and their avowed policy, wherever they are free to 
express it abroad, of excluding the foreigner and expelling the 
Manchus, the Times correspondent anticipates a sharp division 
between the party of moderate progress, represented by Yuan- 
Shih-Kai, and the conservative Elder Statesmen, many of 
whom are Manchus. For the rest, he notes that while every 
internal change called for by the outspoken Chinese Press is 
in the right direction, the present condition of the Foreign 
Office renders the Powers sceptical of the possibility of China’s 
reforming herself from within. Prince Ching never attends 
the Office, while Tang Shao-Yi, who holds ten different posts, 
confines his energies to thwarting all foreign proposals and 
ignoring all foreign protests. The situation has its humorous 
as well as its very serious side. China undertook by 
Article XII. of the Protocol to reform her Foreign Office. 
All that has been done is to change the name Tsung-li- 
Yamén to Wai-wu-pu, and to alter the shape of the Minister's 
table, which was formerly round and is now rectangular. 
We confess, however, that a Chinaman might meet our 
criticism here by quoting Bacon, who discusses with great 
gravity the effect on business of long tables and square tables 
respectively, and declares that though these seem things of 
form, they are things of substance. “For at a long table a 
few at the upper end in effect sway all the business.” 


The Lord Mayor and Corporation of London have been 
entertained with lavish hospitality by the city of Paris and 
the French Government during the past week. The festivities 
culminated on Monday, when the Lord Mayor in his state 
carriage, attended by Aldermen, Sheriffs, Swordbearer, Mace- 
bearer, and City Marshal, paid an official visit to the President 
of the Paris Municipal Council at the Hétel de Ville, was re- 
ceived by the President at the Elysée in the afternoon, and in 
the evening was entertained at a great banquet attended by 
the Prime Minister, M. Sarrien, the Presidents of both 
Chambers, and practically all the heads of the great 
Government Departments and Services. M. Falliéres in a 
graceful speech of welcome observed that the Parisians 
greeted their visitors with peculiar warmth “because they 
desired above all things to express the affectionate sentiments 
which not only they but the whole of France feel for 
their friends on the other side of the Channel”; while the 
President of the Municipal Council declared that the friend- 
ship of the French people and that of England “was not 
the enthusiasm or impulse of a day, but the expression of a 
feeling based on reflection and profound conviction.” These 
expressions of goodwill were heartily reciprocated by Sir 
Walter Vaughan Morgan, who laid stress on the mutual 
advantages in the direction of municipal progress to be 
derived from such visits. 


Berlin has been the scene of a prodigious hoax. According 
to the general instructions of the German Army, private 
soldiers when not under the command of officers of their own 
regiment must instantly place themselves at the disposal of 
any officer who happens to requisition their services. Relying 
on this order, a clever swindler, arrayed in the uniform of 
a Captain of the 1st Foot Guards, took command of a 
dozen soldiers whom he met in the streets on Tuesday 
afternoon, proceeded by train to Képenick, an industrial 
suburb of Berlin, arrested the Burgomaster and treasurer 
“by order of his Majesty,” and having seized the cash-box 
containing £200, despatched his prisoners to Berlin under 
military escort, and then levanted with his spoils. The 


details of the hoax, as given by the Zimes correspondent, are | 


extremely ludicrous; but the whole episode, though it has 
come as a welcome relief to Berlin after the disquietude 
inspired by the Hohenlohe Memoirs, is not without its 
significance as a satire upon militarism. 


The decision of the Secretary of State for War as to the 
officers concerned in the War Stores Commission Report was 
published in Tuesday’s papers. No action is taken in the case 
of the General Officers, but a special reference is made to 
General Lyttelton, Mr. Haldane considering that he could 
only be technically held responsible for mistakes which 
probably no man in his position could bave avoided, as it 


ee 


was “almost humanly impossible for him at once to superyi 
the system of supply and adequately to command the troo - 
Four Captains in the Army Service Corps and two civil 
clerks have been exonerated, while in the case of three a 
and seventeen warrant and non-commissioned officers no me 
will be taken. Eleven officers have been censured, reap 
whom will also lose seniority in varying degrees, Lieutenant. 
Colonel H. G. Morgan, C.B., D.S.O., and five other officers 
of the Army Service Corps bave been called upon to retire and 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. E. Hamnett has been removed San 
the Army without retiring allowance. Nine warrant officers 
and non-commissioned officers, all of the Army Service Corpe 
have also Leen discharged for misconduct. It is stated that 
a few cases of officers serving abroad are still under con. 
sideration, and that the Treasury solicitor’s advice “has been 
and is being closely followed” in regard to the possibility of 
civil or criminal proceedings being instituted, especially in the 
case of the contractors implicated and their agents. 


It cannot be suid that the decision of the War Office has 
been met with anything approaching general approval in the 
country. Indeed, it would be nearer the truth to say that the 
punishments meted out to the guilty are generally regarded as 
inadequate. In the case of Colonel Morgan it is felt that the 
official disapproval and censure of his conduct err very 
markedly on the side of undue leniency. No doubt Colonel 
Morgan was not guilty of personal peculation, fraud, or misuse 
of public money. He committed, however, or allowed to be 
committed, an act which deserves the strongest condemnation, 
When next an Army officer or official is tempted to allow a 
contractor to influence him by giving a post of great profit 
to a near relation, with the obvious intention of gaining a 
business advantage thereby, the officer or official will not be 
strengthened to do his duty by the thought of the reprobation 
which fell upon Colonel Morgan. Instead, we fear he will be 
inclined to say :—“‘ The Government evidently did not think 
there was any great harm in Colonel Morgan's dealings with 
| a firm that gave his brother a good job, for, in spite of the fuss 

made in the papers and the general scandal about the South 

African stores, they merely called upon him to retire without 

any loss of pension or position. As, then, my intentions are 

quite honourable, I need not mind running a little risk 

by letting my brother get a good billet.” It was the 

duty of the War Office to show that actions such as Coionel 
| Morgan’s would meet with the severest possible punishment. 
In failing to show this we feel bound to say that they have 
failed in their duty to the public. 





Mr. Asquith addressed his constituents at Ladybank last 
Saturday. Dealing with the problem of South Africa, he 
claimed that the Government had done what they could to 
avoid the two great dangers which had strewn the history of 
bes continent with blunders—hasty action and imperfect 
| information—and expressed his satisfaction that, in spite of 
the attitude of the official Opposition leaders, all parties in 
the Transvaal had loyally accepted the new Constitution. As 
for the Trade Disputes Bill, he had never disguised his pre- 
ference for the method proposed in the Government Bill as 
originally introduced; but on so technical a question he was 
not ashamed to give way to the opinions of others, whose 
authority he recognised, always with the proviso—which was 
completely satisfied by the Bill in its present form—that no 
immunity should be conferred on combinations of men which 
was not fully and equally extended on the same terms to com- 
binations of employers,—a line of defence which can be met 
by observing that two wrongs do not make a right. 


Mr. Asquith was happier in his criticisms of Socialism. 
The avowed Socialists in the House of Commons he declared 
to be extremely few in numbers, and be believed there was no 
community in the world where naked Socialism—z.e., the com- 
plete subordination, for economical and social purposes, 
| of the individual to the collective will—had, in the long run, 

a worse chance of success. He had no fear of it, nor did he 
see in the great mass of the people any tendency in that 
direction. On the other hand, extreme individualism had been 
repudiated by the people of the country, and there was much 
work which the State, and nobody but the State, could 
effectively supervise. It was the special mission of the Liberal 
' Party, while doing nothing to undermine private ownership, 
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individual initiative, and the freest possible field for brains, 
character, and enterprise, to reconcile with these things laws 
and institutions which sought as their governing aim and 
purpose to co-ordinate the good of each with the good 
of all. ‘That is finely said, and represents the opinion 
of the vast majority of the British people on Socialism. 
After Mr. Asquith’s speech he interviewed a deputation 
of the advocates of female suffrage, and politely but firmly 
refused to modify his refusal to change his opinion on 


that question. 


On Thursday the First Lord of the Admiralty was one of 
the principal guests at the two hundred and eighty-third 
anniversary feast of the Cutlers at Sheffield. Though Lord 
Tweedmouth in his speech dwelt upon a good deal of the 
criticism that has of late been levelled at the Admiralty, we 
regret to say that he did not take the opportunity of denying 
the rumour that it is the intention of the Government to 
reduce very greatly the numbers of our battleships and 
cruisers in commission. We have dealt with the whole subject 
elsewhere, and would only repeat here that we must refuse to 
believe the rumour until it is confirmed by some official 
act or declaration. At the same time, we cannot deny that 
Lord Tweedmouth’s avoidance of the subject will cause a good 
deal of anxiety in the public mind. After congratulating the 
country upon the successful trials of the ‘ Dreadnought,’ 
“the greatest battleship that has ever been built,” and 
mentioning that during the course of the dinner he had 
received a telegram saying that her gunnery trials had 
passed off with the greatest satisfaction, Lord Tweedmouth 
declared that “ the future was with the great battleships, with 
the heavy armour, and with the huge guns.” In dealing 
with the reduction that had been made in the building pro- 
gramme of the Navy during the present year, Lord Tweed- 
mouth spoke sensibly and moderately. One of the first 
duties of every great spending Department was, he declared, 
to exercise economy, but he laid it down as an axiom that 
economy must not clash with fighting efficiency. That axiom 
was thoroughly accepted by the present Board of Admiralty. 
Foreign Powers adopted long-drawn-out programmes, but 
those programmes had in the past not been realised. The 
Board of Admiralty believed that the best course was year by | 
year to form the programme of the year for the necessities of | 
the year, estimated according to the exact amount of work 
which had been carried out by our foreign rivals. 





It was officially announced on Monday that the Govern- 
ment had decided to appeal to the House of Lords in regard 
to the West Riding Judgment, and the propriety of their | 
decision has been freely admitted on both sides. As it was! 
pointed out in the official statement, both the Board of 
Education and the Local Government Board have been | 
applied to by local authorities in all parts of the country | 
for guidance or advice; and as neither of these Departments | 
has any authority to pronounce on the matters in question, | 
the local administration is in danger of drifting into 
chaos, while individual members naturally fear surcharge. 
The need of clearing up the difficulties involved in the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal is well put in an article in | 
the Law Journal written before the Government's decision 
was made public. If the deadlock had been allowed to 
continue, trouble must have arisen whichever course the | 
education authorities took. “If they make a deduction from 
the salaries of the teachers, the legality of this step will no 
doubt be challenged once more. If they resolve to pay for 
religious instruction, the auditors will probably be asked to 
make a surcharge in respect of such payment. The whole 
community is, in fact, interested in obtaining a final decision 
on the construction of the Act of 1902.” 





Lord Lansdowne’s references to the Fiscal controversy | 
in his speech at Nottingham on Friday week were guarded 
but significant. The Fiscal question, he said, remained 
where it was left by Mr. Balfour's letter, which pledged 
them to use their best endeavours to strengthen the inter- 
national position of British commerce, to consolidate the 
loose fabric of the British Empire, and “to examine with an 
open mind the possibility of using Tariff Reform as a means to | 
those ends.” He could not see for the life of him why the 
most cautious of them should object to such a pledge. | 


Reviewing the general situation, Lord Lansdowne said that 
as regards a constructive policy the Unionist Party must bide 
their time. 


It is worthy of note that on the same day and in 
the same place Mr. Austen Chamberlain interpreted the 
Valentine's Day letters as a decisive declaration of Unionist 
policy to the effect that “Tariff Reform was, and must be, the 
first constructive work of the Unionist Party. It was the official 
policy of the party, declared by the voice of its leader, Mr. 
Balfour, and was the natural development at once of their 
Unionist principles and of their social programme. The party 
would make its realisation the first object of its ambition, and 
the first occupation of its return to power.” For ourselves, 
we find it quite impossible to reconcile these two interpreta- 
tions, the first recommending vigilance, criticism, delay, and 
impartial examination of the possibility of using Tariif 
Reform as a means to the end desired, while the second 
urges bold and prompt action, and the unhesitating adoption of 
Tariff Reform, not as a policy to be examined, but as an 
accepted engine of offence. Perhaps Mr. Balfour when he 
speaks on Monday will enlighten us as to which is the 
authentic policy of the Unionist Party. 


The Cairo correspondent of the Times states in Thursday's 
paper that he has received some trustworthy information, on 
the authority of a competent eyewitness, concerning the 
Turkish forces concentrated around Akabah early in May 
last. At the time when, under pressure from us, the Turks 
assented to evacuation, they had, it appears, at least six 
thousand men on the frontier. In spite of frequent 
accidents on the Hejaz Railway, at least twelve mountain 
guns had reached Akabah from Damascus. “ More extra- 
ordinary still, four heavy pieces—to judge from the wheel- 
tracks, of at least 4°7 calibre—had been hauled over the 
desert from Maan [the nearest point on the Hejaz Rail- 
way| and conveyed to Tabuah, two by land and two slung 
under a dhow, by which they were dropped in shallow water 
and immediately dragged up and mounted in embrasured 
field fortifications.” New wells, we are also told, were 
sunk at Akabah and Tabah, and the troops, though ragged, 
were well fed and well armed. The capacity of the Turks 
for moving troops, and, as we see, even heavy artillery, across 
deserts is a fact which we trust is being taken into careful 
consideration by those who are inclined to believe, judging by 
the data which govern European armies, that it would be 
impossible for a Turkish force of any size to penetrate the 
desert which lies between the Turkish frontier and the Suez 
Canal. If, in almost absolute secrecy, six thousand men and 
twelve mountain guns and four large pieces of artillery could 
be accumulated at so isolated and inaccessible a place as 
Akabah, it seems to us rash to declare that if the Turks were 
bent on making a supreme effort, they could not do what the 
Grand Vizier did during Napoleon’s occupation of Egypt, and 
what some forty years afterwards Ibrahim Pasha accom- 
plished with no very great difficulty. 





The Royal Commission on the Metropolitan Police has been 
sitting throughout the week, and a good deal of evidence has 
been taken bearing on the methods of the police in dealing 
with disorder in the streets, and on their alleged suscepti- 
bility to bribery. For the present we need only concern 
ourselves with the admissions made by Sir Edward Henry, 
the Chief Commissioner of Police. In reply to Mr. 
Rufus Isaacs, he stated that he considered the reports 
made by the officers in the case of Dr. Gerothwohl and 
Mr. Lavalette were unsatisfactory, and that the omission 
of the fact of their having protested excluded an important 


| factor which ought to have been there. In reply to further 


questions, the Chief Commissioner gave it as his opinion 
that the unsatisfactory nature of these reports was largely due 
to the fact that, as a rule, the education of a policeman was 
so defective that he was likely to omit what was of material 
importance. This frank admission that illiteracy is the rule 
amongst the police will come as an unpleasant surprise to the 
public, and is not likely to be lost on the investigating Com- 


| missioners. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 11th. 
Consuls (2}) were on Friday 861—on Friday week 86]. 
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TOPICS OF ‘THE DAY. 


THE RUMOURED REDUCTION OF SHIPS IN 
COMMISSION. 


Q* Monday the Standard published a statement to the 
effect that it is the intention of the Government, 
acting apparently on the advice of the Board of Admiralty, 
to reduce our fighting ships in commission—that is, the 
ships afloat and at sea—by a very large number of 
first-class battleships and cruisers. If this statement is 
true, we do not hesitate to say that it is one of the 

_ most disastrous pieces of news which the country has heard 
during the present generation, and that it behoves every 
Englishman to make his protest against the carrying out 
of a policy so fatal to that upon which the safety and 
welfare of the realm depend,—our supremacy at sea. Let 
us hasten to say, however, that, in spite of Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s regrettable silence on the point in his speech at 
the Cutlers’ Feast on ‘Thursday, we do not believe it to be 
true, for we cannot believe that even if such a course were 
recommended by the First Sea Lord and his colleagues 
under some temporary aberration or infatuation, the 
Cabinet, who know the present condition of Europe, would 
be so mad as to accept it. The Government want, and 
rightly want, economy, but they cannot fail to be aware 
that an economy which would risk our national safety 
must mean the ruin of themselves and their party, with all 
its political hopes and aspirations. 

But though we must refuse to credit the Standard 
rumour until it is confirmed by some definite act or state- 
ment on the part of the Government, we feel the matter 
to be so serious that we shall venture to put on record 
the reasons against a reduction of our fighting strength 
at sea at the present moment. They are reasons which the 
people of this country cannot consider too carefully. We 
must point out, to begin with, that a reduction of ships in 
full commission is the most perilous form of reduction, 
owing to the extraordinary suddenness of attack which is 
possible in naval warfare. Antagonists on land can watch 
each other as a boxer watches his antagonist. The first 
aggressive move across the frontier is instantly discovered. 
In naval warfare, however, the first blow comes, not like a 
blow from the fist, but like a projectile through the air, 
which strikes a man and Jays him low before he has even 
heard the sound of the discharge, or is aware that he has 
become an enemy’s target. If we are to maintain absolute 
security, and nothing short of absolute security will suffice 
for a people situated as we are—in other words, a people 
dependent upon the sea for our daily food, and without the 
men or the munitions of war required to repel the invasion 
in force which would follow the loss of the command of the 
sea—we must have an invincible Fleet, not a Fleet which 
would probably beat the enemy, but one against which attack 
would be useless. If the attempt is made—or perhaps we 
should say more accurately, when the attempt is made—to 
wrest from us the command of the sea, it will be by an 
attack so sudden that only those of our ships which are in 
commission will be available to meet it. 

We are most anxious in what we write to-day to 
avoid anything which may savour, even in the slightest 
degree, of exaggeration, and we would therefore ask 
our readers not to receive the impression that we con- 
sider that the ships in Commission in Reserve—that is, the 
ships which are half ready, and have a nucleus crew 
on board—are in any sense useless, or that the system 
of such half-readiness is not, within proper limits, a sound 
system. All we contend is that these ships would not be 
available to meet the first rush of attack from an enemy 
who had come to the conclusion that the command of the 
sea might be taken from us by a sudden stroke. ‘The ships 
in Commission in Reserve would take at least a week, or 
more probably ten days, to obtain their full fighting 
efficiency. No doubt they might nominally be placed in 
the battle-line a great deal earlier; but the officers com- 
manding and the men working them would not be able to 
use the mighty instruments in their charge to complete 
advantage till the time we have specified had elapsed. But 
we cannot afford to wait a week or ten days before our full 
power at sea is developed. We must be ready to strike—for 
striking is the only true form of defence—not at a day's 
notice, or twenty-four hours’ notice, but on the instant. 








The moment we as a nation stand on the defensivg 
at sea, and act on the principle that we shall be uite 
ready to meet the enemy in a week's time, we say farewell 
to the command of the sea. That priceless gift may easil 
pass, and pass for ever, in an hour’s naval action. Th 
difference between ships in full commission and ships ir 
reserve and half ready is the difference between a guard 
of men who are standing to their arms in some public 
building liable to attack, and a guard who have been told 
that for the time they may put away their arms in the 
armoury, and that they will not be wanted until they are 
specially called for. 

We have stated the dominant reason why we ought to 
keep, not just enough ships in commission, but an over. 
whelming force, for “ just enough” is not nearly enough 
when the whole future of the nation and the Empire is at 
stake. There are, however, plenty of other reasons, and 
most important reasons, which can be brought against a 
proposed reduction of our ships in commission. We must 
never forget that ships out of full commission—sbips, that 
is, which are not at sea—mean men and officers out of 
commission and ashore. Now, though a good deal of 
work can be found for officers and men ashore, and a certain 
amount of very useful training may be given them, it still 
remains a fact that a process of deterioration is going on 
whenever sailors are in barracks instead of being atloat 
and on their own element. We all saw the effect of land- 
seamen on the Baltic Fleet. The Russian seamen, partly 
owing no doubt to physical conditions, were accustomed to 
live ashore and to be marched down to their ships every 
day for drill and practice. They were, in fact, taught as 
landsmen, and when they were sent to sea they behaved 
as landsmen, and were unable to get anything like the full 
fighting-power out of their ships. We do not wish, of 
course, to be too absolute on this point, or to speak as if 
sailors ought never to be in barracks, or as if there should 
be no such thing as a reserve fleet and naval mobilisation. 
What we do say is that these things, good, or rather 
necessary, in themselves, have in them the seeds of great 
evil, and that the tendency towards creating a class of land- 
seamen ought to be most carefully watched and to be kept 
within strict bounds. 

We have spoken of the danger of regarding ships 
in Commission in Reserve as naval units which can be 
depended upon to meet the sudden impact of war, and of 
the naval coup de main which is certain to begin such a 
war. Still more necessary is it to warn the public that 
they must not place any great reliance on the ships which 
are maintained in what we may call the third line,—that 
is, ships in reserve without nucleus crews. Such ships are 
quite sure to be neglected, and to degenerate very rapidly, 
from the point of view of the battle-line. We would not 
go so far as to say that they are therefore useless, or that 
we ought to have no such ships in reserve. We fully 
realise that at the end of a naval war, and when there have 
been great losses among the best and newest ships on both 
sides, such third-class vessels will pla} a considerable part. 
What we must do, however, is to banish from our minds 
the notion that they can take an effective part in standing 
the real shock of war. It would take not weeks but months 
to get them into true fighting trim. Therefore they must 
not be reckoned when we are calculating the force upon 
which we can rely to secure our naval supremacy. 

We have given certain general reasons against the vast 
reduction of ships in commission alleged to be advised by 
the Admiralty and contemplated by the Government. 
These reasons, we believe, would hold good at any time; 
but even those who would not be prepared to make this 
admission must surely agree that the present moment is a 
most inopportune one for any naval reduction. No doubt 
our own intentions are most pacific. Not only are the 
Government sincerely anxious to avoid any sort of warlike 
adventure, but we are certain that the nation at large 
longs for nothing more than to keep the peace. But these 
good intentions are unfortunately of very little avail. We 
cannot contemplate the condition of Europe without seeing 
that some untoward accident may at apy moment involve 
us in a war in which we should be fighting for our very 
existence. If our readers will carry their minds back over 
the history of the past year, they will see that we are in no 
sense exaggerating. It is an open secret that the very first 
duty that the present Government had to undertake was 
the consideration of, we had almost said the preparation 
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for, a European war. Had the Algeciras Conference had 


an unfavourable instead of a favourable outcome, had 
Germany, in other words, pressed France to the point of war, 
we should have been forced to stand by her, and thus have 
instantly been at war by land and sea. The neéd for the 
Government to make provision for such an eventuality had 
hardly passed away before we were on the point of war with 
Turkey. No doubt, on the first view, a Turkish war does 
not seem formidable, but in reality it is one of those 
wars which may have the most tremendous secondary 
consequences. We might have been obliged to force the 
Dardanelles, and in such action we might conceivably 
through ill fortune have lost a very considerable part of 
our naval force, while at the same time resistance to a land 
jnvasion of Egypt might easily have taxed our military 
resources most severely. In such circumstances, can we 
feel sure that the Power which poses as the protector of 
Islam would not have begun to consider whether the time 
had not come for challenging our command of the sea ? 

If these things have happened and these possibilities 
have arisen within the past year, how can we venture to 
say that the coming year will show no similar risks? It is 
true that we cannot at the moment point out exactly how 
the danger may arise, but this fact by no means spells 
security. Who at this time last year would have ventured 
to assert that we should be on the verge of war with 
Turkey within five months ? In a word, the state of the 
world calls, not for a sense of security, but for anxiety and 
watchfulness. Let us remember, also, that however opposed 
we as a nation may be to the pursuit of a Machiavellian 
policy, to sudden changes of plan, or to unprovoked attacks 
on the ground of necessity or national safety, such political 
Machiavellism prevails in many of the States of the Continent. 
The disclosures of the Hohenlohe Memoirs may have been 
a revelation to the British public, but those who have been 
at all behind the scenes in European affairs know that the 
principles of statecraft which obtained during the Renais- 
sance in Italy are still in full vigour abroad. ‘“ It would 
be dishonourable,” “ It would be wicked,” “It would be 
unjustifiable,” are phrases which may, and we honestly 
believe do, control our policy, but we must never 
forget that they do not affect the actions of the majoiiiy 
of Continental statesmen. We may regret the fact, and 
may determine—as we devoutly trust we shall determine— 
never to copy such political tactics, but we shall be mad if 
we pretend that a purely selfish system of statecraft does 
not still prevail in the world to-day. 

We are no panic-mongers, and we have never joined in 
the outcry for bloated armaments or for panic ship- 
building. We feel bound, however, to say that if it should 
unhappily appear that the Government are really deter- 
mined to put a large number of battleships and cruisers out 
of commission, we shall be forced, though very reluctantly, 
to join the ranks of those who declare that the present 
Government cannot be trusted to maintain the safety of the 
nation. Till, however, an official endorsement of the scheme 
is published, we shall, as we have said, refuse absolutely 
to believe in its truth. Nothing but the most direct and 
unchallengeable evidence will make us believe that the 
Prime Minister—who must feel a special responsibility in 
the matter—and his chief colleagues, Sir Edward Grey, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Morley, would 
sanction so disastrous a policy, even if it were recom- 
mended to them by the Board of Admiralty and endorsed 
by Lord Tweedmouth. 





PRINCE HOHENLOHE’S DANGER-BOARD. 


wt was Prince Hohenlohe’s object in arranging 

before his death for the publication of the Memoirs 
which have created so profound an effect in Europe, and 
which seem likely to cause an internal crisis in Germany 
fraught with the most momentous consequences? It was 
certainly not malicious, and not inspired by that mixture 
of vindictiveness and cowardice which, according to Dr. 
Johnson, prompted Lord Bolingbroke to the publication of 
his posthumous writings. Dr. Johnson, it will be remem- 
bered, declared that Bolingbroke had loaded a blunderbuss 
against morality and religion, but, not having the courage 
to fire it off himself, had left half-a-crown to a beggarly 
Scotsman to pull the trigger after he was dead. Prince 
Hohenlohe had nothing of Bolingbroke in his tempera- 
ment. He was essentially a wise, moderate, liberal-minded 





statesman with a deep sense of patriotism and a profound 
desire that the German Empire, which he had in no small 
measure helped to create and maintain, should be preserved 
in strength and unity. He loved the German Empire, 
and that love was all the more intense because he was a 
South German and nota Prussian. The Prussian's love 
of the Empire often seems to the German who is not.a 
Prussian to be to some extent tainted, or perhaps it would 
be fairer to say unduly influenced, by the sense that he 
belongs to the State whose King has become hereditary 
Emperor, and whose statesmen by their force and ambition 
may be said to have imposed the Empire on the rest. of 
its component parts. The men of South Germany, when they 
are ardent Imperial patriots, as was Prince Hohenlohe, regard 
the Empire, not with the sense of mastery, but wholly, to 
use Wordsworth’s phrase, “as a lover ora son.” Though 
they do not like the Prussian domination, they are willing 
to put up with it, for what they consider a season, in 
order that the rest of Germany may gradually grow to 
the attainment of its full rights and full influence in the 
common State. 

These South German anti-Prussian aspirations were 
the ruling passion in Prince Hohenlohe’s political 
career, and in this ruling passion is to be found, we 
believe, the explanation of the publication of his 
Memoirs. He had come to realise at the end of his 
long and arduous official career that there was a very 
great danger of the State coach being driven to 
destruction by those whom we may term the ruling caste 
in Germany, either Prussians, or men who have become 
Prussianised and desire to carry on the Prussian and 
sismarckian traditions. Accordingly, he determined that 
he would make use of his experiences as a statesman to 
erect what we may call a danger-board,—a signal which 
would warn his countrymen of the terrible risks to which 
they must be exposed if the Empire remained in the 
hands of the present ruling caste and was carried on in 
obedience to Bismarckian principles. He wanted to let 
Germany know the nature of the men in whose hands her 
destinies at present are, and what must be the con- 
sequences of their rule. ‘There is danger unless you 
stop and take another road!’ That is Prince Hohenlohe's 
ery from the grave to his‘countrymen. In no other 
way can we explain his deliberate determination to wash 
so vast an amount of dirty linen in public, and to 
show in all its naked ugliness the Bismarckian system of 
diplomacy abroad and of reactionary intrigue at home. 
It was because of the warning which his diaries contain, 
and for no other reason, that he laid it upon his son as a 
sacred obligation to publish his Memoirs. 

Those who are considering our explanation of this 
enigma may perhaps be inclined to ask how it is to 
be squared with the fact that Prince Hohenlohe was 
evidently loyal to the Emperor, and, as the head of the 
German State, desired to strengthen and not to weaken 
him. Our explanation is that at the end of his life Prince 
Hohenlohe perceived that a complete reaction had taken 
place in the Emperor's attitude towards the government of 
the State. The Emperor, obviously to the great satisfaction 
of Prince Hohenlohe, began by repudiating the Bismarckian 
policy, both at home and abroad, and by setting himself 
free from the sinister influences which centred in the great 
Chancellor. He refused, ut Prince Bismarck’s bidding, to 
sacrifice his Austrian ally to the secret treaty with Russia, 
and insisted that he would carry out.the obligation of 
honour to the full. Again, in home politics he would 
not admit the perilous doctrine that the Socialists were 
to be regarded as the essential enemies of himself 
and of the State, and were to dealt with without 
quarter. This attitude of good faith, moderation, 
and liberalism was, unfortunately, not maintained. 
The Emperor, though he had escaped out of the 
actual hands of the Bismarcks, returned to their policy. 
Gradually the old tortuous system of diplomacy was 
readopted, and with all its worst developments. France 
became once more the object of alternate cajolery and 
bullying, and Russia of anxious and sinister flattery, 
while a policy was pursued towards England of which it 
can only be said that it had all the disadvantages and 
none of the advantages of Bismarck’s Machiavellism. 
Still worse, the Emperor's attitude towards the Socialists 
soon conformed to that of the dismissed Chancellor. He 
quickly came to take up the position towards them which 
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was instanced only on Monday in his speech at the Krupp 
wedding breakfast. The Socialists are the enemies of the 
Empire, and no man can be a loyal German who is either 
one of them or acts with them, even where he thinks them 
in the right. They are the outcasts of politics, and their 
touch is pollution. Prince Hohenlohe may thus be said to 
have gone to his grave seeing the resurrected policy of 
Bismarck triumphing all along the line in foreign and 
home affairs. But to him that triumph meant the ultimate 
ruin of the Empire. Therefore, in our view, he determined 
by his posthumous appeal to his countrymen to show them 
in the most striking way possible what Bismarckism 
really meant in the State, and what were its actual features 
when the trappings had been struck off and the true facts 
brought to light. 

Before we leave the subject of Prince Hohenlohe’s 
Memoirs we desire to call attention to the admirable 
despatch in regard to them, and the motives behind 
their publication, which was telegraphed to Tuesday’s 
Times by its Berlin correspondent. He quotes a most 
interesting passage from the diary to show what was 
Prince Hohenlohe’s attitude towards the Empire and how 
strong was his distrust of the Prussian and Junker clique. 
He regarded them as bad patriots and as disloyal to the 
Empire, and considered that it was his mission and duty 
to defend the integrity of the Empire against those who 
claimed to have made it. The extract is dated at the 
Imperial shooting-box of Springe, in Hanover, whither he 
had been invited by the present Emperor with a large 
number of Prussian Junkers and others for wild-boar 
shooting on December 14th, 1898. He says :— 

“This evening again dinner and music. When I sit like this 

among the Prussian ‘ Excellencies’ the contrast between North 
Germany and South Germany becomes very clear to me. South 
German Liberalism has not a chance against the Junkers. They 
are too numerous, too powerful, and have the Monarchy and the 
army on their side. The Clerical Centre, too, goes along with 
them. All the experiences of my life during these last four years 
[since he became Chancellor] are explained by this opposition 
between North and South. The Germans are right when they 
regard my presence in Berlin as a guarantee of their unity. Just 
as from 1866 to 1870 I worked to secure the union of South and 
North, I must make it my endeavour here to keep Prussia with 
the Empire. For all these gentlemen snap their fingers at 
(pfeifen auf—literally ‘ whistle at’) the Empire and would prefer 
to abandon it to-day rather than to-morrow.” . 
With this passage we may close our attempt to explain 
why Prince Hohenlohe placed so tremendous and sensa- 
tionally worded a danger-board before the eyes of his 
countrymen. 





LORD LANSDOWNE AND THE MACDONNELL 
“MYSTERY.” 


ORD LANSDOWNE may have welcomed the oppor- 
tunity, but he must have deplored the necessity, of 
returning again to the ‘MacDonnell mystery ” in the speech 
which he made on Friday week to the Liberal Unionists 
of Nottingham. Into his recapitulation of the circum- 
stances in which Sir Antony MacDonnell was appointed 
to the post of Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland we do not propose to follow him. They are familiar 
to the public; we need only remark that at the time of his 
appointment there seemed every likelihood that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell would make a successful and discriminating 
Government official. Unhappily, the appointment has led 
to exasperating complications. The inconsequences and 
misunderstandings resulting from the relations of Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. Wyndham with the 
Under-Secretary have filled Unionist circles with doubt 
and dismay. For our part, as Unionists, we were not 
greatly alarmed when it was proved that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell had been helping Lord Dunraven in his 
attempt to frame a scheme of Devolution, for, although 
there was much in that essentially inchoate scheme to 
which we should find ourselves strongly opposed, we have 
every sympathy, on general lines, with those Unionists 
who are trying to get Irish affairs better managed, and 
Irish wishes more generously granted,—that is, of course, 
without in any way imperilling the Legislative Union. 
We believe, moreover, that in that sympathy with Irish 
desires which do not affect the Union, and which are not 
meant to support Nationalist, and so Separatist, aspira- 
tions, we are expressing the views of the vast majority of 
English and Scotch Unionists. The last thing that is 





likely to make for permanency in any settlem 
Irish question is a disregard of all political porarth Bo 
those of the old Ascendency extremists. ud 

But matters stand on a different footing when, as 

. . . ’ a 
consequence of disclosures made in the Investigation of 
the case of Sir Antony MacDonnell, charges are brought 
against responsible Ministers and officials of « coquetti 
with Home-rule.” It was with such charges, which have 
to be met, either in advance or in the end, in a particular 
way, that Lord Lansdowne chiefly dealt in his speech 
Since Mr. Wyndham’s resignation of the Irish Secretary. 
ship there have been at intervals repeated, and most natural 
and proper, requests for the whole of the correspondeneg 
which passed between the Under-Secretary and the 
three Ministers responsible for his appointment,—Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. Wyndham. My 
Walter Long, who succeeded Mr. Wyndham as Irish 
Secretary, asked on September 2nd for the produc. 
tion of all letters bearing on the situation. Lord 
Lansdowne’s answer, six weeks later, is to refuse to 
publish any further correspondence. “There is nothing 
more to be gained,” he says, “by making public any 
further documents, and we shall not produce any more. 
But if any one has a document which seems to him to 
establish the charges made against us [of coquetting with 
Home-rule] we shail raise no objection to its publication.” 
Presumably that is an answer to Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
claim to the possession of “ embarrassing letters.” Whether 
that is so or not, it will be noticed that Lord Lansdowne 
adds the curious caution to those who may be supposed to 
be likely to produce letters that “the responsibility must 
be theirs and not ours.” 

We may admit at once that the reasons which Lord 
Lansdowne gives for the non-production of “ the whole of 
the correspondence” in cases such as this are, regarded 
from a general point of view, unimpeachable. “Those who 
make this suggestion,” he urges, “cannot have considered 
what it means. Remember that we should have to publish 
every scrap, every memorandum, every private letter, that 
could be raked out of our despatch-boxes, for, unless we 
were able to say that we had done so, we should be accused 
of having suppressed what was most material.” He 
appeals, therefore, “to all who have had any experience 
of public life whether it would not be fatal to the conduct 
of public business if such private correspondence was no 
longer respected.” It takes place, he points out, between 
Ministers and their colleagues, between permanent and 
party officials, between political adversaries, between 
diplomatists. If, then, he argues, “letters intended to 
be private, and written with the freedom characteristic of 
private correspondence, are liable to be called for and 
made public, I will tell you what will happen. Such 
letters will cease to be written. People will fall back upon 
conversations, of which different impressions will be carried 
away. There will be confusion and great detriment to 
public interests.” We entirely agree. No one could 
describe the difficulties which would follow on yielding to 
a clamour for the production of private correspondence on 
delicate political problems more convincingly or more 
clearly than Lord Lansdowne. But, unfortunately, his 
arguments do not apply to this particular case. His 
reasons for preserving secrecy in the conduct of delicate 
political questions are irrefutable; but the broad fact 
remains that you can only maintain secrecy when nobody 
knows that you have a secret. So long as a man or 
a group of men who are principals in an affair know that 
they are in possession of some information which it would 
be inopportune to disclose, they can keep that informa- 
tion to themselves for as long as they please. But as 
soon as any one of them hints darkly that he could 
make interesting disclosures if he chose, the secret 
is a secret no longer. It will be guessed at until it is 
discovered. 

That is the situation at present with regard to the 
“ MacDonnell mystery.” No doubt Lord Lansdowne and 
his colleagues in the late Government realise now 
that their great mistake was made at the beginning. 
When they allowed Sir Antony MacDonnell to continue to 
hold his post as Under-Secretary for Ireland, they should 
have confidently announced that, in their opinion, he had 
done nothing wrong. Only by being able to do that, 
indeed, would they have been logically justified in retaining 
him in office. Instead, they were frightened by Sir 
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Carson, and Mr. Wyndham resigned office, for no 
that was ever made public. Hints were 
political speeches that if everything were 
public would form a different judgment on 
the case; and naturally the public, especially the Irish 
Unionists, began to ask awkward questions, and to insist 
that what was hinted at should be made clear, once and 
for all. Even now Lord Lansdowne is still hinting that 
there is something behind the curtain. When Sir Antony 
MacDonnell on first undertaking office expressed the 
hope that his work might not be limited to duties of 
mere routine, the Government, Lord Lansdowne states, 
“ endeavoured to reassure him,” and, he adds, “it is quite 

ssible that in our endeavour to reassure him we may 
ane used language which we could have wished afterwards 
had been differently expressed, and by which the public 
was to some extent misled.” What was the language? 
If this statement of Lord Lansdowne’s is coupled with 
Sir Antony MacDonnell’s claim to the possession of 
“embarrassing letters,’ what more is needed for the 
elements of a bitter political wrangle, and one which 
unfortunately cannot of its nature cease or lessen until 
the whole of the correspondence involved is published ? 
The correspondence will have to be published, and it is not 
much consolation to realise that the only good we are likely 
to get out of it isa warning to politicians in the future. 
They cannot avoid having to deal with secrets. But when 
they have a secret, and then allow the fact to be proclaimed 
to the public, their only chance of keeping it vanishes. 





HUNGARY AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


HE present situation in Hungary, quite apart from 
7 its intrinsic interest, compels our attention by 
reason of the international issues at stake. The internal 
state of Russia and the uncertainties of Balkan politics 
make it more essential than ever that the balance of 
European power should not be further disturbed. Should 
Austria and Hungary separate, one of the Great Powers 
would disappear and be replaced by two second-class 
States, the Eastern question would enter upon an entirely 
new phase, and the Russian autocracy might find its 
last hope in a project of Pan-Slav expansion. In the 
circumstances, we cannot be indifferent to the fate of the 
Wekerle Ministry, which is affording fresh proof of the 
irony of history. For a Government is now in power 
which represents the ideas of 1848, and the majority of its 
supporters idolise the great man who proclaimed the 
deposition of the Hapsburgs and who died an un- 
compromising exile. Yet these very men are now in the 
trammels of the Ausgleich which Louis Kossuth con- 
demned, and are bound by official expressions of loyalty 
which some of them would in all probability not 
scruple to deny in private. The course of Parliamentary 
history in Hungary has shown the necessity for a 
healthy Opposition, and the present Ministry is suffering 
from too complete a success. It is on the horns of a 
dilemma. If it abides by its official programme—i.c., 
if it is content with carrying on the machine of State 
and not assailing the Dual basis—a split is almost certain 
to occur within the Party of Independence itself, and the 
extremists, who all along have pushed the leaders further 
than they wished to go, may secede into opposition, and 
resume the obstructive tactics of the past twelve years. 
If, on the other hand, the Government yields to extremist 
pressure, the Coalition’s days are numbered. The Party 
of 1848, which stands for Independence, could no longer 
retain the support of the Constitutional Party, which 
stands for Dualism, and of the People’s Party, which 
stands for Ultramontane reaction. The growing con- 
tradictions between these three can hardly have been 
lessened by the recent revelations as to the intrigues which 
preceded the Coalition’s acceptance of office, and may 
perhaps account for the Government’s reserve on all Con- 
stitutional questions. It lays repeated emphasis on its provi- 
sional character, and yet it shuns the discussion of universal 
suffrage—the very measure which furnishes its raison d’étre 
—and plans far-reaching reforms in every other department 
of public life. The goodly array of Bills brought forward 
by M. Kossuth, as Minister of Commerce, suggests a 
desire to divert Parliament’s attention from political to 
purely economic questions. Yet the postponement is not 
without its dangers. Not merely will it alienate the 





democratic and radical elements of the House, who are 
bent on eliciting a statement of the principles of electoral 
reform. It will also enable the small Nationalist Party to 
pose as the true champions of democratic progress; and 
the effect of such a pose will not be diminished by the 
element of truth which underlies it. The rooted dislike 
with which the Magyars regard any extension of the 
franchise will soon reveal itself to the outside world; and 
it will be seen that M. Kristéffy’s scheme of universal 
suffrage was really an appeal from the Magyar caste to the 
Hungarian nation. 

In this country Hungary is too often regarded as a 
national State like France or Germany. In reality it is 
one of the most polyglot States in existence, and the 
greatest of its Kings took as his motto, Unius linguae 
regnum imbecille et fragile est. Out of a population of 
nineteen millions, only forty-five per cent. are Magyars, 
and even that proportion includes a large Jewish element 
and the converts of all the other races. Croatia (whose 
autonomous Parliament supplies an eloquent proof of the 
perils of Home-rule) accounts for slightly over two 
millions. The remainder is composed (in round figures) 
of two million Germans, two million Slovaks, three 
million Roumanians, six hundred thousand Serbo- 
Croats, four hundred thousand Ruthenes, and a number 
of smaller racial units with which we need not 
confuse the issue. But while in numbers Magyar 
and non-Magyar are almost equally balanced, Magyar 
is, of course, the State language, the language of 
the Central Parliament and the county Assemblies, 
of justice and administration, of State schools and 
Roman Catholic seminaries. Though forty per cent. of the 
population cannot speak it, its knowledge is a necessary 
qualification for all administrative and official posts, from 
the head of a Department to a railway porter; and in 
districts where the non-Magyars form eighty-five per cent. 
or more, the business of the local Courts is conducted in 
the dominant tongue. State education is exclusively 
Magyar, though this is not in accordance with the Funda- 
meutal Laws of 1868, and even the subsidies granted 
to non-Magyar confessional schools have control and 
Magyarisation as their ulterior aims. The county 
Assemblies are still semi-feudal in their mode of election, 
which is so contrived as to secure a permanent majority 
for the nobles and the towns,—in other words, for the two 
chief Magyar elements. Thus the Magyars, and those who 
profess themselves as Magyars (their language, be it 
observed, is incapable of the all-important distinction 
between “‘ Magyar” and “ Hungarian”), have a complete 
monopoly in almost every branch of public life, and this 
monopoly, coupled with the vagueness of the Press Laws 
and the absence of free right of assembly and association, 
affords ample scope for the oppression of those who cling 
to their nationality. At all such the accusation of Pan- 
Slavism and Irredentism is levelled broadcast, and the 
Chauvinism which is Hungary’s deadliest pest applauds 
each fresh severity against Nationalists and Socialists alike. 
Moreover, the electoral corruption in which the Liberal Party 
indulged was very largely directed against the nationalities, — 
especially under the régime of Baron Banffy. The Party 
of Independence has a far cleaner record, and will, it may 
be hoped, make an effort to purify the electoral Slough of 
Despond. But Press-muzzling has not been abandoned, 
and the traditions of Tisza and Banffy are still in 
vogue. For instance, last month an editor was sentenced 
to two weeks’ imprisonment and a fine of £8 for 
attacking the Berzeviczy School Bill,—an incident which 
should be noted by our own “ passive resisters ” 
and indignant Bishops. Another journalist was con- 
demned to seven months’ imprisonment for reproducing 
an anti-Hungarian article from a Viennese news- 
paper. The Government, the High Sheriffs, even the 
railways, subsidise the Press, and, as Dr. Wekerle him- 
self tells us, grants are given to the provincial journals 
in places where the nationalities are active. In view 
of such facts as these, we can hardly wonder at the 
bitterness of some of the Nationalist agitators in recent 
years. But even their very moderate successes at the 
polls have had a sobering effect upon them, and the 
present Roumanian, Serb, and Slovak leaders find that 
overstatement and Magyarophobia are weapons which cut 
both ways. They have come to see that the geographical 
unity of Hungary makes all separatist tendencies a mera 
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idle dream. This unity has survived the Mongol inroads 
and the Turkish conquest, and not even the Russian 
Colossus could destroy the bond of Nature. The non- 
Magyar races are slowly realising what the bloody lesson 
of 1849 should have taught them long ago,—that alliance 
with the enemies of the Magyars spells their own suicide, 
and that Hungary’s salvation depends on united effort on 
the part of all her races. The Magyars will always retain 
the predominance which their glorious history has earned 
them, but this predominance will be endangered, not 
strengthened, by further insistence on racial monopoly. 
The Coalition Government has a unique opportunity for 
timely concession to the non-Magyar races, and we, as 
lovers of Hungary, earnestly hope that it will not be 
allowed to pass. 

In the domain of foreign policy the racial question tends 
to complicate the issues, and this would be more than ever 
the case if Hungary were to separate from Austria. For 
each of the non-Magyar races possesses a racial Hinterland 
beyond thé frontier. The intimate ties which bind the 
Slovaks to the Czechs form the real obstacle to any Czecho- 
Magyar entente. The spectre of Daco-Romanism (which 
aims at restoring the boundaries of the Roman province 
of Dacia) disturbs Hungary’s relations with Roumania, for 
the Roumanians sympathise keenly with their kinsmen in 
Transylvania. The Russophil leanings of Belgrade are not 
without influence upon the Serbs of South Hungary, while 
the Magyarising efforts of the Roman Catholic clergy have 
driven many Ruthenes into the Eastern Church. The 
Croats look to St. Petersburg to further their dreams of 
autonomy and expansion. The Germans of Hungary are 
territorially scattered, and thus saved from separatist 
temptations; but the wrongs of the Transylvanian Saxons 
have found a responsive echo in the German Empire and 
created a public opinion hostile to Magyar claims. Separa- 
tion between Austria and Hungary would cause a breach 
between Berlin and Budapest : the German Agrarians would 
erect a tarift-wall against Hungarian agriculture; and the 
Magvars, thrown back upon the Balkans, would no longer 
count as a Western Power. The extremists in Budapest 
who are intriguing for the fall of Count Goluchowski seem 
recklessly indifferent to these considerations. They wish 
Hungary to stand alone at all costs, and forget that 
Austrja’s entrance into the Zollverein would be a far more 
serious blow to Hungary than even the final collapse of the 
Triple Alliance. 

We have written, not as unfriendly, but as essentially 
friendly critics of Hungary and of the Magyar race, for 
we desire that the future of Hungary shall be in every 
sense stable and prosperous. The Magyars are endowed 
not merely with high spirit, courage, and keen intelligence, 
but with great political gifts. Will they at this crisis of 
their fate rise to a true conception of their duties towards 
their country as a whole? If they do, they will shake 
themselves free from all racial prejudices, and boldly trust 
the peoples of the lesser and hitherto unemancipated 
nationalities. To accomplish this they must abandon all 
thought of racial domination, and put themselves at the 
head of the Hungarians as leaders who are primi inter 
ares, not masters. They must base their action on 
fiberal principles in the truest and widest sense, and be 
guided by them rather than by political finesse. If they 
show the courage and the width of mind, as we trust they 
may, required for such a work, and can secure a Hungary 
united by the amalgamation of the various races, the 
future safety of their country will be secured. If, on the 
other hand, they, the natural leaders of Hungary, refuse 
the necessary sacrifices, and attempt to maintain a sectional 
domination, nothing but evil and anarchy can be the 
ultimate result. 





THE PROPOSED INCOME-TAX IN FRANCE. 


HE Opposition in France think the prospects before 
them in the coming Session will be better than they 

have been for some years past. They will have on their 
side the whole of the Clerical Party, and the small but 
influential faction in the Chambers who persistently 
believe that the Radicals are anti-militarist to a point 
which menaces the safety of the country. These two 
factions are not, as they are well aware, strong enough to 
defeat the Republicans, but they hope to be strengthened 
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by the adhesion of those who distrust the effect of an‘ Frenchmen, it is found most difficult to resist. 


i 
Income-tax upon the future of French society. It ; 
almost certain that an Income-tax will be proposed The 
deficit will be heavy. Serious reductions in the armaments 
of France are impossible in the face of international com 
plications and of a possible rising in the Mohammedan 
territories of the Republic; and French economists are 
honest enough and influential enough to insist that the 
Treasury must be made solvent without perpetual recourse 
to loans. They therefore propose an Income-tax upon 
the English model; and though this is agreeable to 
Socialist opinion, it will, it is believed, arouse a ve 
passionate, though possibly not very noisy, opposition 
We question, for reasons stated below, whether that 
opposition will be successful, but there can be little doubt 
that it will be exceedingly serious. We are all accustomed 
to the Income-tax in this country, so much accustomed that 
we hardly understand the dread felt in most Continental 
countries at the prospect of its establishment. In the South 
of Europe, and especially in France, it is regarded as a 
purely Socialist measure, having its justification only in 
the fact that the rich because they are rich ought to con- 
tribute to the necessities of the community more heavily 
even in proportion, than the poor. he well-to-do in France 
do not like openly to admit that doctrine, partly because 
they affirm that the State does as much for the poor as for 
the rich—which is in a way true, the poor being more 
defenceless—and partly because they fear that, the principle 
once admitted, the majority will take from the minority 
either the whole or too large a proportion of their surplus 
income. They do not see a final limit in logic to the 
exaction, and believe that in some hour of excitement the 
majority, maddened by the desire of substantial equality, 
may demand half the income of the prosperous, or even 
the whole income beyond the sum necessary for decent 
maintenance. The Terrorists very nearly did that. The 
Socialist financiers may indeed distinguish between earned 
and unearned money; but they will not admit that any 
man can want more than a certain limited profit from his 
labours. They would be inclined to say roughly that no 
man could be justly entitled, either by service to the State, 
or by successful trading in drapery, or comestibles, or any 
other article in general demand, to more than, say, £500 
a year. Their theorists always proclaim some principle 
which involves this result ; and as the peasantry have not 
so much as that, and are the masters of France, the 
prosperous think that legislation in that sense, though 
improbable, is by no means among the impossibilities of 
the future. 

They dread, therefore, an Income-tax, which they are 
sure will be graduated, and are supported by another 
dread which is more peculiar to France. Causes which 
it would take a large volume to explain have developed 
among Frenchmen an intense spirit of accumulation, and 
with it of secretiveness about their financial affairs. They 
think that all around them, and especially the poorly 
paid agents of the State, will envy their prosperity, and 
are apt to conceal the fact that their hoards are swelling, 
almost as vigilantly as if they were citizens of a State like 
Turkey or China, in which property is always exposed to 
the peculations, or at all events to the cupidity, of the 
powerful. This is the real reason why the habit of hoard- 
ing survives in France, and why, even when the people in 
their desire of interest consent to invest, they keep the 
bonds in their own hands, hiding them up with a care and 
sometimes an ingenuity which occasionally baffle even 
their own heirs. It is impossible to construct a plan for 
the collection of an Income-tax which does not involve the, 
revelation of one’s income to agents of the State; and the 
common French idea is that not only will the rich corrupt 
those agents, but that those agents will gossip, and that con- 
sequently each man’s “circumstances” will be generally, 
and, what is much more important, accurately known to 
his neighbours. He will, therefore, always live in a kind 
of danger which he especially resents, and be liable to 
social censure for being mean. Now he thinks that 
meanness is thrift, and that a willingness to be thrifty 
is the first constituent of social wisdom. He moreover 
objects, to a degree unknown in this country—except 
among servants, with whom the question is a very 
serious one—to pressure from poor relations, who, if he 
is known to be prosperous, may put in a claim to share 
in that prosperity, which, owing to the clan feeling of 
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These views are so strong among the well-to-do that, 


unless the limit of exemption is pretty high in proportion 
to the usual resources of French families, the prosperous 
section of the peasantry, who, as the elections to the 
Departmental Councils show, in the main lead their less 
fortunate brethren, would roughly reject any proposal of 
the kind. But French financiers know this quite well, 
and have quite sufficient ingenuity to draw their 
schedules so as to excite a minimum of resistance. 
There will, however, be resistance, and but for another 
peculiarity of French society the resistance might be, 
as for many years it has proved to be, insuperable. Every 
man in France may be said to be either an investor, or a 
man who hopes one day to invest ; he seldom invests in 
enything not guaranteed directly or indirectly by the 
State; and he is, therefore, anxiously desirous, not only 
that the State Treasury should be solvent, but that it 
should be so visibly solvent’ as to keep up the price of his 
bonds. Lower-class Englishmen have not that feeling 
at all. They consciously or unconsciously approve of 
pational extravagance, which creates work, and, as they say, 
circulates money, even carrying this feeling—as we see in 
the popular Press—to such a point as to use “ economy ” 
as a term of reproach. The French will submit, therefore— 
as they are too distrustful of Germany to sanction 
military or naval retrenchments—to almost any sacrifice 
which they are told by persons in whom they trust, as, 
for instance, they trust M. Clemenceau, is essential to the 
safety of the Treasury. The Government will, therefore, 
in all probability carry its proposal, even if it involves as 
much “inquisition” as it does here. It will leave, how 
ever, great bitterness behind, such bitterness that if the 
Clericals had the hold upon France which some of their 
leaders believe them to have, the general irritation would 
place the Republic in most serious danger. ‘That, how- 
ever, is not the case. The peasantry outside Brittany are 
not Clerical, and not only accept, but distinctly enjoy— we 
are using the word advisedly—Republican institutions. 
They know that under ihose institutions they themselves 
are sovereign, that they can always induce their repre- 
sentatives to obey orders, and that they need have no fear 
of anything serious being done, even in foreign politics, 
which they decidedly disapprove. They are the masters, 
and that is the reason why an entente cordiale which 
seemed so impossible has become one of’ the accepted data 
of French politics, and why fear of the restlessness and 
ambitions of France has almost died out of the European 
mind. The peasantry of France, who just a hundred 
years ago supplied the men who won the victory of Jena, 
would to-day regard the chance of a new Jena as an 
irritating calamity. ‘They want to be prosperous more 
than they want to be masters of Europe. 





SILANUS THE CHRISTIAN. 
HERE are in the present day a great number of religious. 
minded persons who halt in painful indecision between 
two opinions. They are not prepared to accept the miraculous 
element in the New Testament; neither are they prepared to 
abandon the doctrine of Christ's divinity. To such as these 
Dr. Edwin Abbott addresses himself in “ Silanus the Christian” 
(London: A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d. net). “ The belief,” he says, 
“is commonly supposed to be rendered impossible by the dis- 
belief. This book is written to shew that there is no such 
impossibility.” Dr. Abbott has set himself no easy task. As 
to whether he has succeeded or failed in his religious purpose 
his readers will no doubt form diametrically opposite conelu- 
sions. We think, however, that those who are most convinced 
of his theologic failure will not deny him a literary success. 
He has written a deeply interesting theological book in the 
form of a story. 

The scene is laid in Nicopolis in the year 118, the second 
year of Hadrian. 
philosophic proclivities, goes from Rome to Nicopolis in 
order to attend the lectures of Epictetus. While he is 
there the Epistles of St. Paul and the Four Gospels fall into 
his hands. By letter and by word of mouth he discusses with 
his friends the Christian and Epictetian philosophies. Dr. 
Abbott wisely avoids all attempts at local colour. Here he is 
assisted by the autobiographical form. It is not necessary 
for Silanus to enlarge upon the outward circumstances of life 
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in Rome and Nicopolis to his contemporaries. The reader. is 
only introduced to one Christian, and is never taken to a 
Christian place of worship. The whole interest of the story, 
which might almost as well have been called a symposium, is 
intellectual and spiritual. Dr. Abbott contrives, with real 
dramatic ability, to make it appear natural that all his 
characters should be for the time being completely obsessed 
by their subject. 

The religious preconceptions with which Silanus entered 
the lecture-room of the great philosopher were few. “I 
recognised,” he writes, “as the belief of many philosophers 
—and was myself half inclined to belieye—that one God, or 
Zeus, so controlled the whole of things that it would hardly be 
atheistic if I sometimes regarded even Apollo, and Athene, and 
others, as personifying God's attributes rather than as being 
Gods and Goddesses in themselves—although I myself, without 
seruple und in all willingness, should have offered them both 
worship and sacrifice.” Accordingly, he was not surprised 
that Epictetus should teach a form of monotheism. What 
was new to him in his teaching was the doctrine of the 
kindred natures of God and man, with its corollary, 
the indwelling of the divine in the human,—in fact, the 
doctrine of the Logos. Epictetus represents Zeus as saying : 
“We gave you a portion of ourselves, this power. Take 
care of this, and put in it all that belongs to you.” 
At one moment the old philosopher, born a slave and 
lamed by his master, would “flout himself as a lame old 
greybeard with a body of clay. In the next he was ‘a son 
of Zeus,’ or ‘God's own son,’ or ‘carrying about God.’” 
“ Before the face of a mere statue of the God,” he used to say 
to his disciples, “thou wouldst not dare to do any of the deeds 
thou art daily doing. Yet in the presence of the God Himself 
thou art not ashamed.” From this 
teaching his hearer gathered “that the Daemon in each 
man was good and veritably God, and turned men towards 
God and goodness; but that some did not perceive the 
presence and were deaf to the voice.” As to whether 
the divine element in man’s composition would be proof 
against death, and ensure for him immortality, he could come 
at first to no conclusion, being uncertain to what extent 
the teacher’s words were metaphorical. Finally, he convinced 
himself that Epictetus regarded death as a dissolution “ into 
the elements,” in fact as annihilation. With this conclusion 
he was disappointed. Yet he still listened eagerly to the man 
by whose words he felt himself lifted into “an upper region of 
spiritual possibility.” 

At this point Dr. Abbott’s hero begins to read the Pauline 
Epistles. Having read neither the Hebrew Scriptures nor 
the Gospels, great parts of Paul's teaching are totally 
incomprehensible to him; but he is charmed by the 
fervour of his religious genius, by his knowledge of human 
nature, and by the height of his moral ideal, and keenly 
interested in the likeness and divergences existing between 
his teaching and that of Epictetus. Paul, he finds, preached 
something corresponding to the indwelling Logos, but he 
called it Spirit, and represented it as an emotion and 
not a merely reasonable power. Also he taught men to 
look for help to a Power outside themselves, and to gain 
strength by prayer, whereas Epictetus declared that “ within 
each man is ruin and help,” and exhorted them to 
“take from yourselves your help,” as though each could 
alone derive it from such portion of the Logos as he 
possessed. Paul's passionate complaint that “what I 
would not that I do” strikes Silanus as far more true 
to Nature than the reiterated declarations of Epictetus 
that all things are within the power of the will. Their moral 
teachings he perceives to be very much alike, but Epictetus, 
while prescribing help, proscribes sympathy. Every man is 
to do for his fellow-man all that is compatible, not with his 
own outward comfort, but with his own inward peace. Paul, 
on the other hand, declares that the law of Christ, of that 


Silanus, a young Roman citizen of Supernatural Being who has been revealed “in” him, is to 


accept other men’s sorrows, bear their burdens, and even be 
weak with the weak. Paul’s doctrine is the more attractive, 
embellished as it is by the certainty of a future life, and 
Silanus begins to decline from bis Stoic master. Epictetus’s 
contempt for all patriotic sentiment revolts the young 
Roman, and the incident of a passionate remonstrance 
breaking from a student who finds the “inner peace” 
entirely ineffectual to control or console him in a moment 
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of terrible and irremediable misfortune completes his dis- 
illusionment. He does not believe Paul's philosophy, but 
he thinks it not impossible that he may one day believe it. 
The idea that an emanation from the Deity might take 
up an abode in the hearts of those who believed the 
message which while in the body He delivered, and recreate 
a character by a process of “constraining love,” does 
not strike him as altogether outside the region of rational 
speculation. 

Silanus now begins to read the Synoptic Gospels, which 
are sent him by Scaurus, a sceptical friend, together 
with a commentary in the form of letters. At first 
he is bitterly disappointed. The Evangelists, he finds, 
by no means completely agree together, and all record 
many things which are to his mind incredible. He cannot 
doubt the bona fides of the writers, and admires from his 
heart their picture of an ideally good man, than whom, as 
Socrates says, there is “ nothing more like God”; but how to 
connect the Eternal Son of God to whom Paul prayed with the 
man who cried upon tne Cross, “ My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” he does not know. At this point in his 
spiritual development chance brings him across one Clemens, 
a Christian, who shows him a new Gospel supposed to be 
written by John. He is surprised to find the doctrine of the 
Logos upon the very first page, and he sees as he reads that its 
author’s conception of Christ harmonises that of the Synoptics 
with that of Paul. In the year 118, as Dr. Abbott reminds 





his readers, the Gospels were not yet regarded as sacrosanct, 
and Silanus finds Clemens quite ready to discuss his difficulties, 
and even to admit that he shares them. John’s Gospel 
embodies, Clemens supposes, a tradition given to the world 
by an old man, full of inaccuracies and of metaphors mis- 
understood by the Disciple who committed them to paper. 
These suppositions do not, however, shake his faith in 
its substantial truth. If no document can be accepted 
in evidence which has not been verbally inspired, all history 
is, he argues, rendered worthless. The historical fact to 
which the Gospel of John bears witness is, he believes, the 
all-important one of the Incarnation, and this is attested, not 
by the reports of physical miracles in the past, but by 
spiritual miracles of daily occurrence in the Christian com- 
munity. He has seen “slaves changed to nobles, peasants 
and clowns to orators, fools become wise, and human beasts, 
not worthy to be called men—ape-like and wolf-like creatures— 
transmuted into citizens of the Kingdom of God.” Under 
his influence Silanus begins to regard the physical resur- 
rection of Christ as a thing of small importance, and its 
investigation as an effort to bring Christ “down from 
above,” or “ to bring up Christ again from the dead,” to the 
neglect of the truth which Paul asserted, that “the word is 
nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart.” He comes 
also to admit that Clemens may be right in thinking that the 
fallible nature of the accounts of Christ’s life may make, after 
all, for the preservation of the purity of the faith. Had it 
been otherwise, the letter of the words of Christ might have 
become a second law, like the law of Moses, and the Church 
have drifted away from the one law of Christ,—the law of 
love to God and man. The written biographies, Clemens 
taught, should always make their reader feel that they “are 
dead in comparison with the living person.” 

While still in a state of great religious distress and un- 
certainty Silanus receives a letter to say that Scaurus is 
dying. In great sorrow he starts upon a journey to Rome in 
the faint hope of seeing his friend alive. The crowd whom he 
watches upon the quay as he is taking ship revolt him by 
their ill-behaviour and their blasphemies. An acquaintance 
jestingly asks him if he really agrees with Epictetus that 
these human hearts are the divine sons of Zeus. Vile as they 
are, he sees his own affinity to them all. The worst acts of 
his past life prey upon his memory. He feels that his spiritual 
vitality is ebbing away in despair and sorrow. “But,” he 
writes, “just when I seemed to be touching the bottom of the 
lowest depth, I received a sense of the nearness of help.” 
What happened to him then, he asserts, happened outside his 
reason; but he felt the divine sympathy of the “ forsaken 
Son of God,” and realised the divine element in man as 
eternally personified in Christ. 

With the conversion of his hero Dr. Abbott’s story ends. 


tells Silanus, that the religion of the Christians is a person— 
and nothing more. “Ishould prefer to say the same thi 
differently. Our religion is a person—and nothing less,” 





LIDDELL-AND-SCOTT, 

HE above, be it understood, is one word, notwithstanding 
that “our rude forefathers” may have deemed it three, 
Whether it is a proper name, or, rather, a common term, in 
view of the number of individuals in which the essential form 
is embodied by the printer, may be left to the logicians to 
decide. But one thing is certain,—namely, that it possesses 
connotation. And one of the attributes which it rightly calls 
up to the mind is—‘one of the greatest achievements of 
English scholarship during the nineteenth century.” Ong 
does not habitually think of it as a Joe Miller, and yet 
strange tales are told of the first edition: how the ordinary 
explanation of cvxopdvrns was dismissed as a mere “ fig-ment,” 
and how the word, or at least the letters, “c-o-n-d-o-g,” got 
whimsically printed instead of “c-o-n-c-u-r.” This sounds like 
sheer “haggadah.” Neither should we care to stake our 
credit on the truth of the story which used to be told, that 
when you went to Liddell to point out anything amiss in the 
lexicon, he would sigh and say, “ Ah, poor Scott!” and that 
when you went to Scott the result was the same, except that 

what he used to say was, “ Ah, poor Liddell!” 

When these two men started on their labours we were 
admittedly far behind.the Germans in Greek lexicograpby, 
Now we have a Greek lexicon which is second to none in the 
world for practical efficiency. Single-handed—if such an 
expression may be used in the case of dual authorship—they 
set themselves to carry out the conception which Passow did 
not live to realize, except in part, and to produce that ideal 
lexicon which had been vaticinated in the Quarterly Review, 
first by Bishop Blomfield, and afterwards by Fishlake of 
Wadham, the translator of Buttmann’s Lezilogus. They do 
not seem to have invited co-operation, but were content to be 
architects and hodmen in one. The only Englishman who is 
mentioned by name as having had a hand in the work is George 
Marshall, M.A., student of Christ Church, and his service was 
merely to verify the references. In the seventh edition 
acknowledgments of help are made to the American Professors 
Drisler, Goodwin, and Gildersleeve. The obligation expressed 
to Veitch for his inestimable “Greek Verbs” is not for 
personal assistance. 

Liddell-and-Scott, like the sun, is so constant a benefactor 
that we are inclined to forget what we owe toit. Yet we are 
reminded of our debt by an eclipse. For instance, among a 
number of minute criticisms which were directed by Fishlake 
against the lexicon on its first appearance one was to the 
effect that the word océpmos was used by Aristophanes, 
whereas Liddell-and-Scott’s first reference for it was to 
Dioscorides. Nowadays any one on being told that a word 
was in Aristophanes would forthwith look it up in bis Liddell- 
and-Scott in the confident expectation of finding the passage. 
But, if the critic was right, Liddell-and-Scott is still defective 
on this particular point, probably because he omitted to give 
his reference. 

In an age like the present of co-operative enterprise in 
literature individualist dictionary-making ought to be out of 
date. A dictionary is the common concern of the Republic 
of Letters, and, as all are to benefit by it, all ought to the 
extent of their powers to contribute to it. Every scholar, 
therefore, will be interested to learn that a new edition of 
Liddell-and-Scott is being prepared under the competent 
editorship of Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 

One might think that a dictionary of a dead language is a 
work which admits of being accomplished once for all. But, 
strictly speaking, Greek is not a dead language. It is still 
being spoken, and is therefore susceptible of growth. That, 
however, is beside the point in the present connexion. But, 
if we say that the old language is dead, we must admit that 
it is a revenant, and that finality is impossible until the graves 
of Egypt have completely yielded up their treasures. How 
strange the different fate which has befallen the two classical 
languages of Europe! Latin is undoubtedly dead, but is 
represented among us by some half-dozen vigorous daughters; 
Greek lives always, but, after having given birth to the Word 





The gist of its teacbing—and it is solely intended to teach—is 
summed up in the words of Clemens. It bas been suid, he ' 


of God, she bestows no offspring on the world. 
There is anotber way in which finality is not yet attainable. 
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Philology is a moving science, and etymologies which satisfied 


one generation of philologists do not satisfy another. In the 

second edition of Liddell-and-Scott we were expressly told 

that the derivations offered were intended to stimulate rather 

than to satisfy curiosity. The authority then relied upon was 
Pott; in the later editions it was Curtius. In a new edition 
the philological department ought to be thoroughly revised by 
some scholar who is alive to the most recent lights. 

Admirable as Liddell-and-Scott is, it does not come up to 
the ideal of its authors, which was to write a full biography of 
every word. They admit that their strength was chiefly 
thrown on the Attic writers. Those they read themselves; 
but for post-classical authors they trusted chiefly to indices. 
These are, of course, valuable, like the rivulets that go to 
gwell the great river. But even where a good index exists 
there is always something more to be gleaned for the purposes 
of a dictionary from a continuous perusal of an author. In 
the ideal lexicon every author included ought to be read 
expressly for the purpose by some competent scholar. There 
are plenty of men of leisure and ability both in the United 
Kingdom and in America who would gladly volunteer for this 
purpose, if they were certain that their work would not be 
thrown away. This they might be, if the exact authors and 
texts required were settled by authority. 

But now the question arises: How far is the new work to 
be carried down? In Liddell-and-Scott, as we have it, there 
js no limit fixed. While the lexicon of Sophocles covers the 
definite period B.C. 146—1100 A.D., Liddell-and-Scott ranges 
from Homer to the fifteenth century, the latest author 
mentioned being Theodore Gaza, whose floruit is put at 
1430; while there are no less than thirty authors included 
who are later than 1000 A.D. There is evidently room here 
for retrenchment, and, if the work is to be done efficiently, 
its compass must be contracted. As Liddell-and-Scott now 
stands you can carry the whole Greek language under one 
arm, or even use it as a missile to hurl at the head of 
an intruder. Perhaps it may be thought that these are 
uses of the thing per aceidens. So let us turn to other 
considerations. 

A lexicon is not written primarily for schoolboys, though it 
may afterwards be abridged for their use; neither can it be 
expected to satisfy ull the requirements of the most advanced 
scholars. But students at the University ought certainly to 
find all their wants supplied. Now Liddell-and-Scott fails 
them in two points, of which one is much more important 
than the other. We will take the point of less importance 
firet. The student often craves information about Greek 
proper names. But Liddell-and-Scott contains only a very 
few proper names. The authors excuse themselves by the 
metaphor of a waving line; but the line does not merely wave, 
it wobbles. The few names that there are had better be 
omitted; they only tempt one to look for others. We now 
come to the more capital defect. Liddell-and-Scott, as every- 
body knows, was originally based on Passow. Passow in his 
turn based his work upon that of Schneider. Now Schneider's 
lexicon was specially intended for the study of “profane” 
authors. The tinge of profanity still clings to Liddell-and- 
Scott, though some laudable efforts have been made to remove 
it. Any word, for instance, which occurs for the first time or 
in any peculiar sense in the Septuagint is at least intended to 
be noted. This is far, however, from being actually the case. 
But since the inception of Liddell-and-Scott, which had 
already cost years of labour when the first edition appeared 
in 1848, flourishing schools of theology have sprung up both 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and a wide interest in the subject 
has been awakened among the public generally. There is, in 
short, a clear call for a dictionary of ecclesiastical Greek. 
Theological students are expected to study the history of the 
Christian Church down to the year 461 A.D., and to study it, so 
faras may be, with reference to the original authors. The needs 
of such students have as much right to be considered as those 
of candidates for the Honour Classical Schools. But for this 
purpose Liddell-and-Scott is almost useless. Yet if this work 
is to be done as it onght to be, the lexicon will become 
unwieldy. Thus we seem to be between the devil of ponderosity 
and the deep sea of imperfection. What is the way of escape ? 
The present writer would like to be allowed respectfully to 
lay before the delegates of the Clarendon Press the following 
three suggestions :— 


(1) That the lexicon should not be carried beyond the year ' they contrive to conceal very thoroughly. 





500 A.D., the date of Simplicius’s Commentary on Epictetus, 
which may be considered to be the dying utterance of paganism, 
ulmost converted on its death-bed. 

(2) That there shoald be published separately an Index of 
Greek Proper Names, somewhat on the model of the “ Wérter- 
buch der griechischen Eigennamen ” by Pape-Benseler. 

(3) That there should also be published separately a 
Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Greek, beginning from the 
Septuagint, and including Aristeas, the fragments of Aristo- 
bulus and others, Philo, the New Testament, the Apostolic 
Fathers, and ecclesiastical writers generally down to whatever 
period may be thought advisable. 

Such a work as the last, we feel sure, besides being a 
service to scholarship, would also be a good business venture. 





CAGED BIRDS. 

\ 7 E are told, but all warnings do not turn out true, that 

we may expect a “shortage” soon in the supply of 
perhaps the most popular of all our cage-birds,—the grey 
parrot which comes from the West Coast of Africa. It 
is curious, and at first sight very paradoxical, but the 
reason why we are likely to be short of parrots is that the 
time of the voyage from the West Coast to Liverpool or 
Bristol has been so greatly shortened. The cause does not 
seem, in the absence of explanation, to fit the effect, but the 
actual explanation is simple: it is that the parrots, coming 
from a much warmer climate than ours, arrived, in the old 
days, by slow and gradual stages into the colder atmosphere ; 
they had far more time to become acclimatised. Now, with 
the swift passage of modern steamers, they are plunged 
from the hot into the cold with all the swift shock of a 
Turkish bath. The result is in a very large majority of 
cases fatal. From the beginning this parrot importation has 
been rather deadly work, so many of the birds have died. 
It recalls the horrors of the “ middle passage” in the old days 
of the slave-trade to America and the West Indies. But 
the proportion of birds which survive, to those which die, 
is very much less now than it used to be. The passage 
becomes the more cruel as it becomes shorter. The question, 
therefore, must force itself on the serious consideration of all 
who are influenced by humane feelings in regard to the lower 
animals whether we are doing our duty towards them in 
permitting this importation, with its wholesale mortality, to 
go on unchecked; and incidentally it raises also the whole 
subject of the ethics of keeping birds in cages. 

The bird in its cage has always been a favourite emblem 
with the poets for the prisoner in durance vile, and for the 
heart which is not permitted to beat beside the heart to which 
it is attracted. The parallel is just a little too obvious: it is a 
little more obvious than exact. Of course, the implication is 
that the bird is in sore distress behind its cage bars; that it 
is metaphorically panting behind, even if not physically flutter- 
ing against, them,—“ beating its heart out against the bars of 
its cage” is the most favoured phrase for expressing its con- 
dition. The phrase is a moving one, but it hardly seems to 
express accurately the condition of the very large majority of 
the-caged birds which we see contentedly chipping their seed, 
munching their groundsel, chirping and hopping about in 
apparent happiness. Naturally, if a bird be caught wild, as the 
horrible bird-catchers round about London catch their birds, 
and be put into a cage, it then does, truly enough, present 
the dreadful spectacle which the words of the poets suggest 
to our minds. The poets have not the words at command 
to express one half of the distress and misery which the 
frenzied movements of the poor scared bird, its pantings, its 
dashings of itself against the sides of its prison, exhibit so plainly 
to any one who has a heart at all. There is hardly a sight more 
sad. But just because it is so sad a sight, because a bird in this 
state, terrified almost to death and miserable when not in 
active terror, cannot possibly be a joy to any who possess 
it, we see it very seldom. Few people care to keep a bird 
which is in such discord with its circumstances, and it is 
a subject of common wonder that the bird-catchers can 
find any market for their evilly acquired wares. The 
case of birds which have been brought up in cages 
and in the close companionship of man from the very 
nest is an absolutely different one. These birds are 
not unhappy; at least, if they are, it is a misery which 
They eat and 
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drink and twitter, as we have said, with every possible appear- 
ance of content. It is futile to pretend that a bird which will 
take a hempseed off your tongue or off your finger, and will 
peck with furious rage at the latter if you put it into the cage 
without a hempseed, has any fear of man. It is obviously, 
impudently, and even absurdly fearless. It will attack this 
being, who is to itself in the proportional size of, say, 
Westminster Abbey to an average-sized man, as if it thought 
a duel between them could be contested on perfectly even 
terms. The trochilus seeking the leeches in the open jaws of 
the crocodile does not place itself in more deadly peril than 
the bird which comes from its cage to sit on your finger and 
allows itself to be stroked. It is entirely without knowledge 
of fear of man. Nor does it appear that the bird suffers at all 
from its confinement. If it did, it would take the first oppor- 
tunity of release from its cage to be up and away for ever. 
But the bird which is allowed out of its cage in this way, to fly 
about the room, becomes seriously and unmistakably unhappy 
if the cage is not there for it to go back to when it wishes to 
return. It has a real home-like affection for its cage, which is 
not at all surprising when we consider that it is here that the 
bird finds the principal needs of its life, food and drink, 
abundantly and readily satisfied. It is not romantic to speak 
thus of its chief needs, but it is a true way of speaking. The 
great mistake which we are apt to make in considering the 
condition of caged birds, as in considering the condition and 
the feelings of the lower animals generally, is to read our own 
thoughts and feelings into their minds and sensitive processes. 
A man in a prison, we argue, is not happy; he desires his 
liberty to walk about at large, and the lack of liberty is a 
distress to him, even though he have the best to eat and drink, 
and the prison be perfectly salubrious. Therefore we are 
very apt to think the bird in the cage must be unhappy like- 
wise, and probably, as we suppose, will feel the loss of its liberty 
so much the more that it has so much more free and extensive 
power of natural movement, by grace of the gift of wings, 
than the man who crawls with his two legs over the earth. 
But there is very little evidence to show that a bird in its 
natural state flies for the sake of flying: indeed, all the 
evidence is to the contrary. We need not go into all the details 
for the moment, but it is so forcible that we are almost 
compelled to accept the conclusion that a bird in a cage, 
provided it has been in a cage all its life, is actually in a 
more happy state than the same kind of bird at liberty, with 
all the necessity of hunting for its living, and with the 
constant fear upon it of its very numerous foes. If the 
cage in which the bird be kept is large enough for two, male 
and female of its kind, to be kept together, and their nesting 
operations to be performed in comfort, then it is difficult to 
see what ground they have to grumble with their destiny. 
They are not, despite their wings, like man, restless creature, 
to whom a prison always means misery, even though it might 
contain all that his soul and body should need. 

Evidently, then, it is not the actually caged birds which 
demand our pity and our sympathetic consideration nearly 
so much as some of the birds which are in process of being 
brought into the cages. The bird-catcher’s ways ought to be, 
and rightly are, condemned. It is a very open question in the 
writer's mind whether the importation of the grey parrot does 
not require the check of humane legislation; it is at least a 
subject which certainly requires a little looking into. But the 
bird which has been brought up in a cage from the nest is not, 
because caged, necessarily unhappy. ‘That is a fallacy which 
ought to be dispelled. It is a fallacy also to assume that the 
canary, because it is born, as well as bred, in a cage, is there- 
fore any more happy there than one of our native wild birds 
which has been only reared, but not bred and born, in the cage. 
It is true that the canary cannot live at large in our country; 
but that is not to say that it is not at large in its own country, 
that very country whence the grey parrots come from. The 
description which we sometimes hear of it as “naturally a 
cage-bird” is, of course, pure nonsense. No bird, we must 
presume, was intended by Nature for life in a cage. But there 
are very many kinds which are, without doubt, perfectly happy 
in cages, if only they are rightly treated when there, and have 
been brought up in the cage, and brought to the cage in 
the right and merciful way. The. fear is that certain kinds 
are not brought there in a way which is creditable to our 
humanity or in accordance with our duty towards the lower 


creation. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


COPYRIGHT AND PROTECTION. 
[To THs EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—As to the business aspect of this quarrel I venture no 
opinion; but your article of October 13th runs counter toa 
conviction I have nursed from childhood. You write:-— 

“Tt has been suggested that the Tim i 
position, while he aebibinnes take that of the Protection aa 
The Free-trader does not in the least desire to interfere with ‘the 
complicated mechanism of private buying and selling. . 
Government is impairing the wealth of the nation if it 
by the force of law compels [buyers] . . , , 
to purchase in the dearer rather than in the cheaper market.” —* 
Now I think we may assume that the intellectuals—the 
Smiths, the Mills, the Spencers—have invented and buttressed 
the Free-trade theorem. The writers I have named have 
however, been furious copyrighters. Their brains were to 
be protected, but for my mere brawn I who drive a plough 
am to have no protection. I recall an instance. Twenty 
years ago—it may be the case still—a “pirated” edition 
of the Edinburgh Review appeared quarterly in America, 
price ten cents. For propagandist purposes I brought forty 
copies of this cheap reprint home from New York. At 
Liverpool, of course, they were confiscated. It was no question 
of paying a duty, whether ad valorem or specific. I was not, in 
your words, compelled merely “to purchase in the dearer 
market,” I was not allowed to purchase at all except in that 
market! To enjoy print and paper and a threepenny cost of 
production if sold by the million to the million I must pay, 
not threepence, but five shillings. Do you mean to suggest 
that such a work as Lord Avebury’s on Free-trade should be 
kept by prohibitive copyright prices out of the hands of the 
American democracy while that democracy dumps pork and 
beans on our democracy ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brede. Moreton Frewey. 

[Mr. Moreton Frewen is always the most courteous as well 
as the most ingenious of controversialists ; but his plea is bad. 
There is, we repeat, no analogy. The law says that a man 
who has written a book may during his life or for forty years, 
whichever is the longer, prevent any person not authorised by 
him from printing and publishing what he has written; and 
it assists him to make good whatever arrangement he may 
have come to with the persons he authorises to print and 
publish by refusing to allow unauthorised copies to be sold 
here, c> to enter the country at the ports. This is not Pro- 
tection, but merely the securing of a special form of private 
property from theft. Protection in books would consist, in 
forbidding foreign authors to sell their books here, and so 
compete with the home-grown article. That our argument is 
no special plea, but consonant with the facts, is proved by 
the circumstance that pirated books, or books in regard 
to which the author has only authorised the sale abroad 
(Tauchnitzes, for example), are confiscated, like burglars’ 
tools, not subjected to a duty, like spirits or beer. Again, 
the author must inform the officials at the ports that he 
wishes copies not authorised by him to be seized. They are 
not seized merely because they are produced abroad, but 
because they are without the author's authorisation —Ep. 
Spectator. | 


THE PARTY SYSTEM AND A SECOND BALLO?, 


“ Sprcraror.”’ } 





[To tue Epirorn oF THE 
S1r,—I observe that you regard with some favour the proposal 
to institute a second ballot; but I venture to hope that you 
will reconsider the question, and throw your influence against 
the measure, if, as seems not improbable, the Government 
adopts it. For it would deal a fatal blow at our party system. 
The present method of election, on the contrary, must render 
the groups, which threaten both parties from time to time, 
evanescent. A three-cornered election in which a minority 
wins is a bitter pill to swallow, and the experiment is not 
likely to be repeated in the same constituency. A body of 
electors, whether predominantly Radical or Conservative, will 
not sacrifice its representative twice to minor political 
differences. And even if an independent group is lucky 
enough to secure a number of seats at one election, owing 
either to some springtide of political feeling or to such 
a compromise as the Liberal and Labour organisations 
made in England last January, yet the stability, perhaps 
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even the existence, of such a group will be most seriously 
threatened once the tide of enthusiasm has receded and 
opposition, if not recrimination, has destroyed the 
possibility of renewing the compromise. Is it likely that 
the Liberal Party will make way for Labour candidates 
at the next General Election ? And is the spent wave of 
Radicalism likely to float a Labour candidate to the head of 
the poll when he is opposed both by a Liberal and by a Con- 
servative with a united party at his back? Our present 
method of election must either extinguish the Labour Members 
or force them into one or other of the two great parties. If, 
however, a second ballot is instituted, Labour candidates and 
extremists of all complexions will crop up everywhere. “The 
clinch of responsibility will be relaxed. People will feel that 
they have a second chance. If they fail to return a man who 
professes just what they think, they can put in one with whose 
political views they sympathise. And so we shall have all the 
evils of a group system, which the student of foreign politics 
will allow to be more insidious and persistent than the evils 
incidental to our own two-party system. If the Liberal Party 
introduces a second ballot, the wreck of that party will 
bitterly regret its folly in a very few years. Even now it 
shows disruptive tendencies. The Constitutional change con- 
templated will shatter it irretrievably.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brasenose College, Oxford. A. J. JENKINSON. 





THE MOHAMMEDANS OF INDIA AND BRITISH 
RULE. 
[To tae Eprror or THe “Sperctator.”} 
Smr.—Your reference in your issue of August 18th to the 
Nawab, the honorary secretary of the Mohammedan College 
at Aligarh, reminds me of an incideat connected with him 
which occurred in 1902. The imposition of a House-tax in 
Delhi created considerable ferment in the city, which was 
taken advantage of by some pleaders and others for their own 
ends. A public meeting was summoned in a large private 
house to protest against the tax. The Nawab happened to be 
in Delhi at the time, and attended this meeting. About three 
or four hundred of the principal landlords were there, all up 
in arms against the authorities. Various speeches of a most 
inflammatory character were made by the organisers of the 
meeting, and it was with great difficulty that the Nawab 
and I obtained permission to speak on the other side. He 
began by reminding the audience that their very presence 
in that meeting was evidence of the freedom of speech 
and action which they enjoyed under British rule. 
He proceeded:—“ Let me remind you of a story of the 
Emperor Tughlak. He passed an order that within three 
days the whole of the inhabitants should leave old Delhi and 
people a site twelve miles distant, to be called Tugblukabad. 
At the end of the period he called his officers and asked if the 
order had been obeyed. ‘They replied that all had gone save 
one cripple. ‘Then flog him and take him out,’ said the 
Emperor.” That, said the Nawab, was the freedom the people 
of Delhi enjoyed in the old days. The speech was not “ made 
to order,” no official was present, and I was the only English- 
man there. The effect was seen in the collapse of the 
opposition. Instead of the resolutions brought forward by 
the organisers, a vote of thanks was passed to the Deputy- 
Commissioner for a promise to revise the tentative tax-list. 
At a time when disaffection is so clamant, it is more than 
pleasant to recall such an unostentatious instance of loyalty 
toour rule. The Nawab deserves his title of Moohsun-ul-mulk. 
—I an, Sir, &c., » oz 
Delhi. 





AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 
[To tHe Eprror or tae ‘“ Specrator.”’] 
Smr,—The importance of language in relation to political and 
social aspects of the native question in Africa seems liable to 
be overlooked. 
hitherto distinct and mutually antagonistic, becoming rapidly 
able and eager to understand each other in some common 
form of speech has apparently to be taken into account. 
Twenty-six years’ contact with Swahili and various dialects of 
Eastern and Central Africa points so far to the conclusion 
that there is a remarkable degree of similarity, amounting in 
many important respects to substantial identity, in the 
grammatical structure of language over the whole vast area 
occupied by the Bantu races of Africa, from the Soudan to 





The possibility of large groups of tribes, | 


the Cape. And the stock of words common to all Bantu 
tribes, when recognised under their various dialectic dis- 
guises, will probably prove very considerable. The officials, 
missionaries, traders, settlers, and travellers of various 
nationalities who are qualified to give help in testing this 
conclusion by personal and first-hand study of a Bantu 
dialect are naturally difficult to reach,—scattered in remote 
and often isolated spheres of work. It is therefore, perhaps, 
justifiable to ask publicity for the request that persons so 
qualified, and willing to accept and reply to a brief com- 
munication on the subject, would send me their addresses at 
Fort Jameson, North-Eastern Rhodesia, W. I should be 
grateful if foreign journals and local papers in Africa, general 
and official, would assist by calling attention to my invitation 
—I an, Sir, &c., A. C. Mapan 
(Student of Christ Church, Oxford). 


c/o the British South Africa Company, 
Fort Jameson, North-Eastern Khodesia. 





THE SPOILT CHILD OF THE LAW. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—I have read with interest and with no little amusement 
your article on October 6th, and the two letters which followed 
it on October 13th, on the legal position of the married woman 
in respect of her responsibility for her own and her husband's 
debts. Here isa set of laws made wholly by men sitting in 
Parliaments elected entirely by men. According to your 
showing, these laws extend undue favour to married women, 
and afford endless opportunities to them, if they happen to be 
dishonest, to cheat their creditors. I can never admit that it 
is to the advantage of any set of persons, male or female, to 
have cheating made safe and easy for them. Therefore, 
instead of looking upon these laws as an advantage, I must 
regard them asa serious disadvantage, in so far as they actually 
operate at all. And in this view almost every one must surely 
concur. What, then, can have been the intention of Parliament 
in framing the laws of which you complain. It was not the 
desire to demoralise married women by making cheating easy 
for them. It is just as unlikely that Parliament acted under 
the spell of uxorious infatuation, for the rest of the laws 
touching the status of married women (as regards their children 
and their inheritance of property, for example) show no tonch 
of this. Nor does it seem likely that these laws are due to 
pure stupidity and blundering. Some other solution than 
these must be looked for. Is it not probable that Parliament 
was actuated by the desire which many men feel, especially 
those who are engaged in speculative and hazardous enter- 
prises, to have some safe fund so settled and tied up that in 
the event of financial crash it cannot become the property of 
their creditors? I believe this key will be found to fit the 
lock, and that the mystery is really no mystery at all, but only 
an instance of— 
“ Not for thy sake, O woman, but for mine.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 
THE MALONE SOCIETY. 
(To rue Eprron or tare “ Seecraton.”’] 
S1r,—It is possible that some of your readers may be interested 
in the Malone Society, which has been founded for the purpose 
of making accessible materials for the study of the early 
English drama. The publications of the Society, which will 
be issued to members only, will consist chiefly of accurate 
reprints of the original editions of old plays, mostly Tudor, 
and of documents illustrative of the history of the drama and 
the stage. 

The organisation of the Society has been entrusted to a Com- 
mittee consisting of five members—namely, F. 8S. Boas, E. K. 
Chambers, R. B. McKerrow, A. W. Pollard, and W. W. Greg 
(hon. sec.)—who will report to a meeting to be held in the course 
of November next. Work is already in hand, and it is hoped that 
the following plays will be ready for issue early in the new year : 
Wealth and Health, 4to, n.d.; St. John the Evangelist, 4to, n.d. 
(both long supposed to have perished, but recently recovered) ; 





The Battle of Alcazar, 4to, 1594 (by G. Peele); and Orlando Furioso, 
| 4to, 1594 (by R. Greene). The amount of work which it will be 
| possible to issue will, of course, largely depend upon the number 


of members (at a subscription of one guinea), but it is hoped that 
it may be possible to issue each year one play (or its equivalent) 
for every twenty-five members, besides carrying on the ordinary 
business of the Society and issuing a fly-sheet dealing with 


| matters likely to be of interest to members. 


The following are among those, both at home and abroad, whe 
have promised their support to the scheme: W. Bang (Louvain), 
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R. W. Bond, A. H. Bullen, Henry Bradley, Alois Brandl (Berlin), 
G. B. Churchill (Amherst), W. J. Craig, W. McN. Dixon, Edward 
Dowden, Oliver Elton, Ewald Fliigel, T. Gregory Foster, C. M. 
Gayley (California), Israel Gollancz, E. W. Gosse, H. F. Heath, 
C. H. Herford, W. P. Ker, Sidney Lee, J. M. Manly (Chicago), 
Walter Raleigh, Frank Sidgwick, Percy Simpson, George Saints- 
bury, G. Gregory Smith, G. C. Moore Smith. 
All communications should be addressed to— 


W. W. Grze, 
Provisional Hon. Secretary. 
Park Lodge, Wimbledon. 





WESLEYANISM AND HELL. 
(To tue Epitor or THe “ SprctatTor.”) 

Srr,—In reference to the statement made by Mr. W. Tallack 
in last week’s issue that “ Wesleyanism as a whole gives an 
extreme prominence to hell,” permit me to say that though it 
is over forty years ago that I became a member of the Society, 
and I have since listened to some thousands of sermons from 
its ministers and lay preachers, I can only remember one on 
the subject of hell, and that was delivered about thirty years 
ago. It has been my privilege to know personally a good 
many Wesleyan ministers, and it is my deliberate opinion 
that it would be impossible to find one to-day who either 
believes or teaches the doctrine of eternal punishment as it is 
expounded by Wesley in his sermons. It must be admitted 
that the doctrine is still retained among those to which 
ministers and lay preachers are required to assent; but the 
practice of retaining outgrown and obsolete doctrinal 
standards is not peculiar to Methodism. She is verily 
guilty in this respect, but which of her sister-Churches is 
sufficiently free from this sin first to cast a stone at her. 
Happily, she imposes no theological test upon ordinary 
members, a circumstance that is of great comfort to many 
besides yours, &c., Wituiam Pace. 

Woodland Road, Chingford, Essex. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

(To tue Eprror oF tHe “Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—Between the railings that enclose the centres of our 
London squares smaller rails are often inserted to prevent 
dogs from entering. In Norland Square, Notting Hill—and 
probably in others—these smaller rails are about 2 ft. 6 in. 
high, and are sharply pointed. This height is ingeniously 
calculated to impale a lively dog, should he be eager to enter 
the forbidden ground, for the rails are not high enough to 
prevent his making the attempt, and not low enough to enable 
him to make it with impunity. It is, of course, quite right 
that dogs should be excluded from the gardens; but this 
might be done without inflicting torture or death upon the 
poor animals. For instance, the inner rails might be made a 
foot or so higher, or they might be made blunt, or a horizontal 
rail might be placed on the top, or wire netting might be used, 
as is often done in the case of private houses. The occasion 
of this letter is the fact that I have a dog who has been most 
seriously, if not fatally, hurt by one of these hideous spikes, 
and the veterinary surgeon states that they are a frequent 
cause of injury to dogs, and even to young children. I do not 
know whether the attention of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has been directed to these instruments of 
torture; they certainly deserve as much attention as the more 
familiar acts of cruelty to animals we read of in the Police 
reports.—I am, Sir, &., R. C. SEATON. 

11 Addison Road. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 


(To tue Epiror or THe ‘‘Spectator.”] 
Srr,—The enclosed letter published in the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph refers to a paragraph which appeared in that 
journal on Monday.—I an, Sir, &e., 
W. Newton Drew. 


“(To tae Eprror or Tae ‘SuHEerFieLD DatLy TeLeorars.’} 


Srr,—As a member of the Imperial Industries Club, and one 
who was present at the Sheffield dinner of the Club a short time 
ago, I feel impelled to make some comment on your reference to- 
day to Colonel Pollock and the Spectator Company. I certainly 
did not understand Colonel Pollock to say that his Spectator men 
would run away if they had to fight Regulars, nor did he reiterate 
such a statement. I understood him to affirm that, for reasons 


after the lapse of minutes, or hours, or a longer period, 

and the remains of the Company would oy ie trick ented, 
rear. Surely this is rather a different thing? Perhaps the words 
used were somewhat open to misconstruction; but that Colonel 
Pollock should associate cowardice with the stalwart band he has 
so enthusiastically trained seems rather an absurd notion.—I am 
Sir, yours faithfully, W. Newton Drew. 
Raincliffe, Ecclesfield, near Sheffield, October 15th.” ; 


[We cannot publish any further letters in regard to Colonel 
Pollock’s speech.—Ep. Spectator.) 





A SURREY COMMON IN DANGER. 
{To tux Epitor or tae “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Milford, in the parish of Witley, is in the position 
which many parishes have been in. Its burial-ground needs 
enlarging, but, unlike the majority of other parishes, it has a 
common, and it proposes to sacrifice a portion of it by 
enclosing it for burial purposes. The Parish Council first 
proposed to buy a piece of land near the old burial-ground, 
but the education authority objected on the ground that it 
was too near the schools, and then three acres of the common, 
adjoining the high road, was offered at a nominal sum, and 
this, unfortunately, they have decided to accept, and an 
application has been made for the sanction of the Board of 
Agriculture, without which it cannot be enclosed. It ig 
impossible quietly to contemplate this beautiful common 
being disfigured by modern gravestones, and it is satisfactory 
to know that the Commons Preservation Society and the 
local Society are memorialising the Board of Agriculture in 
opposition to the scheme. It is largely the common land 
which makes Surrey so charming, and in these days, when 
enormous sums of money are being voted by public bodies and 
given by private individuals to secure open spaces, it seems 
clear that no existing open space should be lost, except of 
necessity,—a necessity which in this case certainly does not 
exist.—I am, Sir, &c., THACKERAY TURNER. 

Westbrook, Godalming. 

[We are very glad to publish Mr. Thackeray Turner's letter, 
and sincerely hope that the protests be refers to will be 
successful. Under no pretext whatever should the area of 
common land be allowed to be decreased. Unless that 
principle is rigidly enforced, a thousand specious pleas will 
be found for robbing the commons. If public authorities 
like Parish Councils take to depriving the public of the 
enjoyment of open spaces, as did the railway companies in 
the past generation, we shall soon have no common land left. 
For ourselves, we would only allow a piece of common land 
to be alienated if an equal area of private land were 
bought and dedicated to public use.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
—_—— 
BROKE! 
Now I remember days gone by 
That never again shall be, 
When I trod the bridge of a battleship 
And held her might in fee. 


Now I remember the gathered fleets, 
And the craftsman’s pride I knew 

When the great ship circled and turned again 
As the far flags bade her do; 


When the great gaunt bows swung dripping round 
As my word let her go, 

And my finger checked ten thousand horse 
At a touch, from fast to slow. 


My mates must work the ringing guns, 
My mates must police the sea : 

From North Cape south to Sydney-side 
There’s never a place for me. 


So I must forget the hopes I had, 
And the dreams I dreamt of yore, 

Of the reeling swing of a deep-sea fight 
Where the long black sea-guns roar : 


For this is the law without excuse 
For all the Lords of the Sea, 
That each must hold his ship from harm 





which he enumerated, his Spectator men would, in such a contest, 


Whatever the odds may be; 
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— 
And sin and error are all as one, 


No pardon may he gain 
For any struggle of warring needs 
Or stress of body and brain: 


For the Deep-Sea Empire has its price, 
It is bought by blood and flame, 

By the risk of the guns and the risk of the sea 
And the risk of ruin and shame. 


I may not hope to give my life, 
But a higher price I pay, 
The skill and toil of twenty years 
For the fault of half a day. 
J. H. Knieut-Apkin. 








BOOKS. 


—_—@~—— 

THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELLWOOD.* 
LveryBopy knows this much about Thomas Ellwood, that he 
was a Quaker who as a young man read to Milton in his 
blindness, as he is represented in Horsley’s picture; that he 
found a“ pretty box” for him at Chalfont, in Buckingham- 
shire, to retire to during the Plague; and that he was per- 
mitted to read Paradise Lost in manuscript, and suggested to 
the poet the subject of his second epic. But it would hardly 
bave contented Ellwood that his name should have no more 
substantive title to remembrance than this. For he was a 
poet himself, and was readily moved on occasion to ease his 
spirit in verse. He was also a keen controversialist, and broke 
many a lance with “Episcopal priests” and Baptists and 
dissentient Friends. But truth compels the acknowledgment 
that his “Deceit Discovered and Malice Manifested” is as dead 
as his “ pathetic elegy by way of acrostic on the death of that 
dear and faithful servant of God, Edward Burrough.” What 
still lives, and must ever keep an honoured place among the 
autobiographies and diaries with which the seventeenth 
century enriched our literature, is the book in which, with 
admirable sincerity, he has drawn the picture of a typical 
young Englishman of the well-to-do classes who fell under 
the influence of Quaker teaching, and fought and suffered for 
the “ Truth.” 

The interest of his “ History” is very great both for its 
picture of the times and as a study in religious psychology. 
In these days when philosophers write treatises on the 
phenomena of conversion, even the plain man observes with a 
wondering interest how the direct inspiration of God may in 
such circumstances be claimed for ideas which are as human 
as anything can be, as soon as conscience becomes moved 
about them. Ellwood attends a few meetings at the house of 
his father’s friend, Isaac Pennington, who had joined the new 
Society. Then the divine Light begins to shine in him, and 
his understanding opens, and at last he finds “the Truth.” 
And what is the truth that he finds? It is “the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” of which St. Paul speaks, issuing 
categorical orders to him to give up (1) lace, ribands, and 
useless buttons; (2) flattering titles of men, such as Sir, 
Master, My Lord, Madam ; (3) respect of persons in uncovering 
the head; (4) the corrupt and unsound form of speaking in 
the plural number to a single person, contrary to the pure, 
plain, and single language of truth, which had always been 
used by God to men and men to God. “These and many 
more evil customs,” he says, “which had sprang up in the 
night of darkness and general apostacy from the TRUTH and 
true religion, were now by the inshining of this pure ray of 
divine light in my conscience gradually discovered to me 
to be what I ought to cease from, shun, and stand a 
witness against.” As we study to-day this queer list of “evil 
customs,” we realise with our more intelligent reading of 
Scripture what short work St. Paul would have made of it if 
the sect had arisen in Ephesus or Antioch; but we realise no 
less clearly how good it was for England in the hypocritical 
days of the Commonwealth and the profligate days of the 
Restoration, that conscience, however ill-instructed, should 
have been once more exalted as the guide of human life, and 
that men should have been found willing to acknowledge 
anything as “the Truth,” and suffer for it. 





* The History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood, Edited by S. Graveson, 
Londou: Headley Brothers. [10s. net.) 





Not the least interesting part of the autobiography is the 
description of the searchings of beart the young Ellwood 
went through as to the application of his principles in his 
carriage towards his own father. At first he convinced him- 
self that a particular respect to him in gesture and language 
was covered by the Fifth Commandment. Then conscience 
directed that the true honour due to parents lay in a ready 
obedience. And so one day, on returning from the Penning- 
tons’, he appeared in his father’s presence, hat on head, and 
with the message: “ Isaac Pennington and his wife remember 
their loves to thee,” which was the first scene in a long struggle 
between the choleric squire and his masterful son, in which 
neither showed to advantage. Ellwood senior settled the 
question of “hat-honour” by cutting off the supply of hats; 
but he could establish no control over the offensive pronoun. 
One feels that if Thomas Ellwood’s conscience had allowed 
him to talk over this business of “thou” and “you” with “my 
master Milton,” he might have saved the Society of Friends, 
with whom he had great influence, from one of their least 
reasonable, and to the world in general most annoying, 
peculiarities, 

The Quakers were frequently in trouble, and so we learn a 
great deal from Ellwood’s history about the manners of country 
Justices and constables in the seventeenth century. There is 
a certain Justice Benett who took advantage of the Conventicle 
Act, prohibiting meetings, to interrupt a Quaker funeral, 
throw the coffin into the street from the bearers’ shoulders, and 
send ten of the mourners to gaol for “unlawful assembling 
themselves together under pretence of a religious worship not 
authorised by the laws of this land.” There was Justice Clark, 
who remarked pleasantly to Ellwood that if the King would 
authorise him, he would not leave a Quaker in England. He 
would set his pistol to their ears and shoot them through the 
head. Others, like Justice Titchborn and Justice Fotherley, 
who happened to know the Penns or the Penningtons, dis- 
criminated a little more clearly between Quakers and dogs. 
There is a scene at Beaconsfield with the constables which 
reads like a study after Dogberry and Verges, and another 
at Maidenhead with the Warden, “a budge old man,” with 
whom Ellwood has an argument as to the relevance of the 
Fourth Commandment to Sunday travelling. No less vivid 
are the pictures of the prisons of the time, Newgate and 
Bridewell. One of the more startling of the incidents 
connected with them is the manner of summoning a Coroner's 
jury when a prisoner dies :— 

* As soon as the Coroner is come, the Turnkeys run out into the 

street under the gate, and seize upon every man that passes by, 
till they have got enough to make up the Coroner’s inquest. And 
so resolute these rude fellows are that if any man resist, or dispute 
it with them, they drag him in by main force, not regarding what 
condition he is of. Nay, I have been told they will not stick to 
stop a coach, and pluck the men out of it.” 
On the occasion when Ellwood saw this done the turnkeys got 
more than they bargained for, in the shape of a “ grave citizen,” 
who, being brought in against his will, though he pleaded very 
urgent business, insisted on the inspection of the room where 
the prisoner died, to the great annoyance of the Coroner, and 
reported it to the Mayor asinsanitary. Whereupon the Quaker 
prisoners were divided and half of them sent to Bridewell, 
being allowed to walk there through the streets without a 
keeper, on their word not to run away. 

Undoubtedly the most disagreeable reading in the book is 
the accusation made against the clergy of abetting the 
informers who hunted up Dissenters’ meetings for the sake 
of the third part of the fines which the Conventicle Act 
allowed them. The accusation is made in general terms, so 
that one may hope it rested rather upon suspicion than proof ; 
but Peter Mews, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, seems to 
have been concerned in the misdoings of the notorious John 
Poulter. Two other informers, who assumed that a Quaker 
would necessarily be at a certain meeting because they had 
seen him there on a previous occasion, were successfully 
prosecuted by Ellwood for wilful perjury. The reader is 
delighted at the punishment of the rogues, but puzzled at the 
vagaries of a conscience which refused to take the oath of 
allegiance on the ground that the Sermon on the Mount pro- 
hibited oaths, and saw no prohibition about going to law in 
the verses that follow. 

The volume contains extracts from Joseph Wyeth's supple- 
ment, and some useful appendices and illustrations. 
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TWO BROTHERS.* 


THE correspondence found by Lady Guendolen Ramsden was 
well worth publishing. It is various, interesting, and the work 
of distinguished men and women. Though the letters of the 
eleventh Duke and his brother, Lord Webb Seymour, make up 
the greater part of the book, they are by no means the only 
correspondents. Of Madame de Staél there are several short 
and characteristic notes, while the letters of Metternich and 
the Princesse de Sagan, written for the most part when the 
allied Monarchs were in London or during the Congress of 
Vienna, are of considerable value. 

But the chief importance of the book is that it presents a 
picture of the cultured society which once gave Edinburgh a 
right to be called the Modern Athens. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Edinburgh was not merely the capital of 
Scotland; it was the literary capital of Great Britain. 
Intelligent students resorted thither to finish their education 
under the eye of Dugald Stewart and other great Professors, 
and the opportunity of intellectual companionship attracted 
many men of science who had little to learn save by 
the fair interchange of wits.. Among these was Lord Webb 
Seymour, who, after a career at Oxford, ~ettled in Edinbu: zh 
that he might enjoy the society of Playfair and the rest. 
Among his friends were Francis Horner and Henry McKenzie, 
author of The Man of Feeling. Hallam wrote to him at great 
length and with full sympathy. And it may easily be under- 
stood that the book, edited with much knowledge and research 
by Lady Guendolen Ramsden, is interesting both from an 
historical and a literary point of view. 

As we read these cultivated letters we cannot but realise 
that the Edinburgh of Lord Webb Seymour's time was a 
very serious place. Never was knowledge worshipped more 
passionately for its own sake. All the sciences were pursued 
with a zeal and an energy which are seldom met with in the 
annals of learning. Geology and philology seem to have 
been the favourite studies: but nothing came amiss to these 
sturdy pursuers of knowledge. “In about ten days,” says 
Lord Webb in 1808, “there is a party of us to set off on a 
mineralogical excursion to the Island of Arran, consisting of 
Playfair, Mr. Allan, a banker here, who is a good mineralogist, 
Mr. Jardine, a young man of extensive scientific knowledge, 

“and myself. Arran contains in a small compass a greater 
variety of mineral formations, and more strikingly displayed, 
than perhaps any other part of the kingdom, particularly 
some phenomena, about which there is a great contest between 
the disciples of Werner, and those of Dr. Hutton. I have 
never yet been upon the Island, and promise myself much 
amusement, as well as instruction, especially when I consider 
who my companions are to be.” But the exact sciences did 
not wholly engross these patient seekers after truth. They 
were pleased to discuss the vaguer problems then popular. 
“ When you talk of admitting the ‘ doctrine of perfectibility,’” 
writes Lord Webb, “I presume you do not mean to the extent 
of Godwin and Condorcet, but merely that a great progress 
may still be made in the improvement of human nature, and 
its condition. To this I entirely agree, though at the same 
time I do not anticipate that progress for this present period 
of civilisation, with any confidence.” That is an excursion 
into the commonplace which sounds a little strange to-day, 
but which was perfectly consonant with the time at which it 
was written. A century ago there was far more simplicity 
and more enthusiasm abroad than there is now, and even 
clever men proclaimed the obvious with a kind of pride. 

Lord Webb, above all, was eager to improve the occasion. 
Wherever he stayed he delighted in what he called “ instruc- 
tive conversation.” Once upon atime at Hamilton he “was 
rather indisposed and lounging among a large party collected 
for the races.” He did not despair. “Am endeavouring,” he 
confided to his journal, “to extract what I can from the 
occurrences of the gay scenes around me for speculations on 
the emotions, and with some success.” That sounds dreary 
enough, and it must be admitted that Lord Webb was deficient 
in the sense of humour. In bis eyes “life was real, life was 
earnest,” and he does not seem to have been of those who 
could unbend the bow of thought. It is, therefore, a pleasant 
change in this record of high thinking to come upon the chatter 





* Correspondence of Two Brothers: Edward Adolphus, Eleventh Duke of 
Somerset, and his Brother, Lord Webb Seymour, 1800 to 1819, and After, By Lady 





of worldlings and the shrewd, hard sense of politicians, Weare 
quite grateful to Madame de Staél for a brief note addressed 
to the Duke. “Je vous remercie, my lord,” says she, “ des 
faisans et de la philosophie. Je ne sais lesquels s’élevérent le 
plus haut.” For our part, we would wager that the pheasants 
lagged far behind the philosophy; but the reproach is delicate 
and was no doubt well deserved. : 

At the downfall of Napoleon the Seymours were more 
sincerely delighted than we should have expected. They did 
not share the enthusiasm with which some of their friends 
regarded the Emperor. And they watched the attitude of 
Madame de Staél with an interested curiosity. “I dined at 
Mme. de Staél’s,” wrote the Duke, “with Lord Grey, 
Sheridan, Mackintosh, and a large party of the opposition 
on the 6th April. She was graver than I had seen her 
before, and could not bear any jokes upon the situation of 
France. I called upon her however a day or two after. 
wards, when she said she was quite happy...... I should 
taink her exultation must be greater than it appears, and 
that she has self-command enough to suppress a great part 
of her feelings.” The Duchess, meanwhile, attracted to her 
salon all the great personages whom the downfall of Napoleon 
brought to London. She completely won the goodwill of 
Metternich, whom she presented with an edition of Shake. 
speare’s works, and she entertained the great Czartoryski, 
an elegant note from whose hand is here printed. “And 
so, though Lord Webb lived out of the great world, 
finding sufficient pleasure in his fossils and his deriva. 
tions, echoes of the news, political and social, reached 
him in his retreat. Moreover, he lived the life best suited 
to his taste and temperament, and the sketch drawn of 
him by Hallam after his death is no doubt essentially true, 
“Lord Webb Seymour,” says the historian, “ was neither a very 
good scholar, in the common sense of the word, nor by any 
means the contrary. He knew well in every subject, what he 
knew at all, and his character rendered him averse to spread 
his reading over a large surface. He read slowly and carefully, 
possibly too much so; but as on this account he forgot little, 
he was by no means uninformed on many subjects of general 
literature. But his peculiar quality was the love of truth, 
and, as is perhaps the case with all true lovers, he loved that 
mistress the more in proportion as she was slow in favouring 
his suit.” It is not an enthusiastic appreciation, but it as 
true as Lord Webb would have wished it, and it reveals a 
temper and an outlook which are the more estimable, perhaps, 
because they are cultivated by few, and because to the first 
glance they do not wear an appearance either gay or 
attractive. 





M. GASTON BOISSIER’S ROMAN STUDIES.* 


Tue subject of Tacitus, which has already been illuminated 
by M. Boissier’s pen, occupies about three-fifths of this volume. 
And it must be allowed that of solid value this “study” bas a 
more than proportionate share. For, after all, Tacitus is the 
classical historian who counts for most with us. He is to be 
put before Thucydides because he is Roman, and it is the 
Roman civilisation of which, for the practical purposes of life, 
we are the heirs. But if the reader desires to traverse less 
familiar ground, he will turn to the essays in which M. Boissier 
treats of “Schools of Declamation at Rome,” “The Roman 
Journal,” and “ The Poet Martial.” 

To begin with Tacitus, we may mention as a specially 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the subject M. 
Boissier’s chapter on “ The Conception of History in Tacitus.” 
Tacitus is nearer than Livy to the modern conception, but is 
still remote. He seems to have taken more pains than did his 
predecessor to use all available authorities. Journals, official 
documents, memoirs, autobiographies, he had read; he prides 
himself on preserving remarkable details which might other- 
wise have been forgotten. But he uses these authorities in a 
curious way. When the zpsissima verba of a speaker or writer 
would, we think, be of inestimable value, he prefers to give us 
an analysis which is only too obviously his own. The end of 
Germanicus is an historical puzzle of no little complexity. 
What would we not give for the letter which Piso, supposed 
to have been his murderer, wrote before committing suicide 
to Tiberius, and which Tiberius read to the Senate! 
Doubtless it was full of lies; but when a man lies 





* Tacitus, and other Roman Studies. By Gaston Boissier. Translated by 
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at length, he often lets out the truth. Tacitus’s 
summary tells us nothing. M. Boissier adopts the ex- 
planation that he was dominated by a literary scruple. 
He would not disturb the unity of style which his literary 
sense demanded by introducing the actual words of another. 
‘A more serious question is that of his trustworthiness. This 
bas been seriously impugned by various writers during the 
last century and a half. The historian’s fiercest assailants 
have been found among the writers who believed in a 
democratic Imperialism. This is a creed now somewhat out 
of fashion, but we have always with us what we may call the 
whitewashing school. It is Tiberius whom these gentlemen 
have taken the most pains to rehabilitate, but their patronage 
bas been extended to all the Caesars. M. Boissier thinks that 
the “Judgment of Tacitus on the Caesars,” to which he 
devotes a chapter, was substantially just. And, indeed, what 
js there of any solid value to oppose to it? By common consent 
Velleius Paterculus was a shameless flatterer; Suetonius, 
who had every opportunity of knowing the truth, takes 
the same view. As M. Boissier puts it, “the Tiberius of 
Suetonius is as hateful as that of Tacitus, Claudius is not less 
foolish in one than the other, nor Nero less of a scoundrel.” 
And Dion Cassius follows on the same lines. He had no 
republican illusions ; he had no personal grudge such as may 
have influenced Suetonius when he fell out of favour with 
Hadrian; on the contrary, he owed everything to the 
Imperial system ; but his judgment is substantially in agree- 
ment with that of Tacitus. On one point, indeed, we may 
feel sure that the Empire was better than it was represented 
as being. Tacitus hints at it, but does not express it in so 
many words. The provinces were far better off than they had 
been in the old days of liberty. They did not feel the 
immediate pressure of a tyrannical rule; that was a crushing 
weight on the “ Upper Ten” of Rome, but even there did not 
reach toall classes. It was an exception when the despot began 
cerdonibus esse timendus. And the provinces were too remote, 
while even the worst of Emperors had at least the selfish 
desire that no one should exploit them for his private profit. 
The connecting link between Tacitus and “Schools of 
Declamation at Rome” is not hard to find. To say that they 
were the products of Imperialism would be too much, for they 
came into existence at least a century before the extinction of 
the Republic. But that they flourished most in the days 
when politics had ceased to be a career cannot be denied. 
We have nothing in this country that even remotely resembles 
them. The lawyer who takes pupils in chambers is distant by 
a whole world from the rhetorician who taught the young 
Roman how to declaim. It is probable that his voice is 
seldom heard in the Courts, and quite certain that when 
he does appear there his pupils do not crowd to hear his 
eloquence. And he is oceupied with the very things which 
the professional teacher of eloquence banished from his 
school, with “ party-wall and roof-gutter suits.” These were 
not the themes which could rouse the young beginners to 
passion, and on which the practised orator himself could 
display his own finished eloquence. Any one who will turn 
to the second volume of Burmann’s edition of Quintilian, a 
stout quarto of between eight and nine hundred pages, will 
find as many specimens of the Declamatio as he will care to 
read, and probably a great many more. They are not, it is 
true, Quintilian’s; but this does not make them less repre- 
sentative. Here is one which bears a faint resemblance to 
real life. A poor man has bees; his rich neighbour has 
flowers; the bees feed on the flowers; their owner claims the 
honey; his claim refused, he scatters poison on the flowers 
and the bees die. Most of the exercises are much more 
exciting. M. Boissier quotes from Seneca’s collection one in 
which the familiar romance of the compassionate pirate’s 
daughter appears. The daughter releases a prisoner, and 
flies with him. Arrived at home, he marries her; but his 
father has a rich parti in view for him, requires him to 
divoree her, and on his refusing turns him out of doors. 
The curious thing is that all the disputants agree in dis- 
paraging the love which to modern ideas seems the dominant 
element in the case. The marriage was not serious, says the 
advocate for the father. It was an act suggested furore et 
morbo. Even the husband is represented as minimising it. 
It was not love, he affirms; how could the girl have loved a 
half-starved and ragged prisoner? It was pity. And pity, 
We are supposed to add, is a creditable emotion, while love is 





a frenzy. The whole business is curiously childish. Our 
debating societies, which have a faint suspicion of the 
declamation school about them, would not condescend to 
oceupy themselves with such trivialities. 

If the régime of the Empire was responsible for the un- 
practical character of Roman oratory, it also gave a form to 
that curious anticipation of the modern newspaper, the Acta 
Diurna Populi Romani. Julius Caesar started it when he 
ordered that the proceedings of the Senate should be pube 
lished, conceiving, says M. Boissier, that the more it was 
known the less it would be esteemed, an opinion which, by a 
cruel generalisation, he extends to all political assemblies. 
But the Senate of B.C. 59, the date of the first publication, 
was a hostile power. When Augustus took up and con- 
solidated the autocracy of his uncle he made the Senate 
one of the instruments of his government, and found that 
the old practice of secrecy was more convenient; at least, 
he would publish only what it suited him to make known. 
So the official gazette, as we may call it, was developed. 
There was an official section, a semi-official, a section of 
curiosities, out of which we get many of the anecdotes 
which adorn the Delectus and its many descendants, notices of 
marriages and divorces—nulla acta sine divortio, says Seneca 
—and a miscellany of other things. Nothing appeared, of 
course, that the authorities did not wish to appear; but the 
tastes of the public were consulted. The public distribution 
of food and the gratuitous spectacles were supplemented by a 
gratuitous gazette. It was no great boon, itis true. There 
was but one copy, and a reader had to make his way to where 
it was posted up. Probably it was for the most part a tedious 
affair; but what would we not give for a complete file of it, 
for it seems to have lasted as long as did the Empire of the 
West? The little that M. Boissier tells us about it is perhaps 
the most interesting portion of his book, and that is saying a 
great deal. 





THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY 

STUDY.* 
Amone the learned schools of Europe the Universities of 
Germany hold the first rank as homes of research, if not as 
places of education, for with regard to the latter point there 
is room for difference of opinion. The Universities of Ger- 
many have been more successful than those of other lands in 
enlisting the best minds of the country in their service. This 
has been so much the case that it would be difficult to name 
any German eminent in scholarship or in science during the 
last century who has not been connected with one or other of 
the Universities. This translation of the elaborate work of 
Professor Paulsen, the leading authority on the subject, will 
therefore be welcomed by all who are interested in the ques- 
tion of University education, for its historical retrospects 
throw light upon the causes which have given to the German 
Universities their exceptional position. Their history is not 
one of uninterrupted progress. In the Middle Ages theology 
and philosophy of the mediaeval type flourished in the high 
schools of Germany. During the Renaissance they were the 
homes of the “ New Learning”; but in the seventeenth 
century they fell into a condition of decadence. Theological 
intolerance, with which political motives mingled, made un- 
biassed search for truth almost impossible within the Uni- 
versities. Rancorous theological controversies on abstruse 
doctrinal questions occupied the Professors, and the morals 
of the students became depraved to an almost incredible 
extent. 

The call to a higher life came first from the pietists, and 
afterwards from those philosophic thinkers who claimed the 
right to seek for the truth of reason free from all traditional 
assumptions. This liberation of thought from bondage to 
tradition, Roman Catholic and Protestant, was not accom- 
plished without a struggle. The leader of the movement, 
Christian Wolff, was expelled from Halle by the father of 
Frederick the Great, but was reinstated by his son, and since 
that time a large amount of Lehrfreiheit has been enjoyed 
by the Professors of German’ Universities. This freedom to 
teach, according to Professor Paulsen, is the distinguishing 
star of the Universities of Germany, and is not enjoyed to 





* The German Universities and University Study. jy Friedrich Panisen, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. Authorized Tra. lation 
by Frank Thilly and W. W. Elwang. With a Preface by M. E. Sadler, F . ofessor 
of a Victoria University of Manchester, London: Longmans ,nd Co, 
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the same degree by the Universities in other lands. He 
quotes Helmholtz, who said that Germany won the leadership 
in the study of organic nature in physiology and medicine not 
alone through the indefatigable industry of the German 
scholar and his strong idealistic bent :— 

“The crucial point,” he writes, “is that we are more fearless of 

the consequences of the whole truth than any other people. In 
England and in France too, there are distinguished thinkers 
capable of working with their full strength in the spirit of the 
natural-scientific method, but thus far they have almost always 
been compelled to yield to social and ecclesiastical prejudices, and 
have not been able to express their convictions openly without 
endangering their social influence and their efficiency.” 
It ought to be remembered, however, in justice to the English- 
man and the Frenchman, that German Professors have often 
enjoyed their freedom of speech on the implied condition that 
they would make no attempt to translate their opinions into 
practice. Accepting the compromise offered by Frederick the 
Great, who said his subjects might think and speak as they 
pleased as long as they obeyed, the German thinker has 
usually acquiesced without a word of protest in political 
and social conditions which were a practical denial of the 
theoretical views which he taught from the Chair. It is more 
difficult for an Englishman or a Frenchman to adopt this 
attitude. 


The Professors in the Protestant Theological Faculties at 
the German Universities are almost as free as those of the 
Philosophical Faculty. They are not bound by creeds or 
confessions, for, as Professor Paulsen says, they are not 
servants of the Church, but, in the first place, servants of 
science, and servants of the Church only through science. Of 
the position of the Protestant Professor of Theology Pro- 
fessor Paulsen writes :— 

“Protestantism is in its origin an individualistic reaction 

against the institutional religion of the Roman Church, a re- 
action supported by a powerful personality. It cannot deny its 
origin, and hence is unable to create dogmas as binding norms. 
That was the opinion of the Reformers; not human ordinances, 
but the Word of God alone, is the source and standard of faith. 
The Word of God is, however, not embodied in a system of 
definitions and dogmas. It is, as we begin to see with increasing 
clearness, imbedded in a long series of writings of the most 
diverse contents and character, which are so many evidences of 
progressive historical life ; or rather it is nothing but the meaning 
of this life itself. And therefore free scientific research is really 
possible here; it will aim to understand the nature, origin, 
developments, and goal of the religious life of our civilization. 
Since historical life itself is not complete, religious life, 
which is its soul, cannot be complete, but may develop into 
higher forms.” 
But the “religious difficulty” is not unknown within the 
precincts of the German University. There are seven 
Faculties of Roman Catholic Theology within the German 
Empire: at Bonn, Breslau, Miinster, Munich, Wiirzburg, 
Tubingen, and Freiburg. Although the Professors are 
appointed by the Government, they are under ecclesiastical 
control as to their teaching. These Faculties are disliked by 
two opposite parties, who desire to see them abolished. (We 
are here reminded of the alliance in our present educational 
controversy between the secularists and the extreme High 
Churchmen.) The Jesuits dislike them because they dread 
for Roman Catholic students the free atmospbere of the 
German University; and anti-ecclesiastical Radicalism seconds 
the wishes of the Curia and the Jesuits in the hope that the 
complete isolation of Roman Catholic students in seminaries 
will lead to such an impoverishment of their education as will 
greatly weaken the influence of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in the future. Professor Paulsen rightly condemns the 
sinister policy of those strange allies as likely, if successful, 
to affect unfavourably the highest interests of the German 
people. 

Professor Paulsen is a warm defender of the Lehrfretheitt 
of the German University system. It is, he says, the chief 
incentive to original work on the part of the Professors, and 
without it they could not retain the sympathy and respect of 
the students. For the students are as free as the Professors : 
free to learn, and free not to learn. The University exercises 
no control over them, unless their conduct becomes specially 
outrageous, and they need not attend a single class if they 
choose not te doso. Professor Paulsen does not deny that 
this freedom is sometimes abused, but he maintains that its 
advan*:ges greatly outweigh its dangers. Then the German 
stude:.. is not left so much to his own devices as it may 








_—_— 
appear at first sight. Before he can enter the University he 
has to pass a severe examination on leaving the Gymnasiy 
and he is aware that at the close of his University ini 
another searching examination awaits him ere he can enter 
the ranks of any profession. Professor Paulsen has a good 
deal to say on the subject of examinations. Like most 
thoughtful men with experience in educational matters, he 
does not love them. He admits that they prevent some evils 
but they have a tendency to lower the students’ ideals and 
to weaken character. He rejoices, therefore, that there are no 
intermediate examinations during the University course 
“ Responsibility,” he writes, “is the correlate of this freedom, 
The less of external compulsion there is, the more imperative 
is the duty of self-control. Whoever confounds freedom with 
licence, misunderstands its meaning; it is given to the indi. 
vidual not that he may do as he pleases, but that he may 
learn to govern himself.” 

In his presidential address to the British Association Sir 
Norman Lockyer described in a forcible fashion the difference 
of treatment meted out to the English and the German 
Universities by their respective Governments. The older 
Universities of England are dependent on their endowments, 
and on the gifts of living benefactors, and it not infrequently 
happens that important subjects are altogether unrepresented, 
or are inadequately represented, from sheer lack of funds, In 
Germany the entire expenses of the Universities are defrayed 
by the Government, which also appoints the Professors. The 
Government induces, or we may say compels, students to 
enter the Universities by making a University course the only 
passport for admission to the learned professions and to the 
higher departments of the Civil Service. This devotion to 
the welfare of their Universities on the part of the Govern. 
ments of Germany dates from the beginning of the last 
century, and was largely due to the conviction that only 
through improved education would Germany recover her lost 
place among the nations of Europe. But although the objects 
of the Governments of Germany may have been largely utili- 
tarian, they fortunately listened to advisers, who persuaded 
them that these objects could only be attained by giving 
complete freedom to higher education. The adviser of the 
Prussian Government was Wilhelm von Humboldt, who 
was made Minister of Education. His predecessor, von 
Massow, had desired to abolish the old Universities as 
antiquated, and to have nothing save Gymunasia, and Academies 
for physicians, lawyers, &c. Humboldt rejected this view, and 
preserved the Universities in their old form as independent 
scientific institutions at which research and instruction had 
both their place. He maintained that the State must not 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Universities. It has no 
other duty to them than to supply the necessary means, and 
to select the right men. “The function of teacher and pupils 
is to co-operate in the promotion of knowledge. The former 
is not for the latter, both are for science.” Humboldt’s ideal 
of University education was in direct opposition to that of 
Napoleon. Unity and subordination was the principle of the 
military dictator; that of Humboldt, respect for science and 
its vital principle of freedom. Experience has abundantly 
proved that the philosopher was right and the soldier wrong. 





NOVELS. 


THE VIPER OF MILAN.* 
Ir is an open secret that the author of The Viper of Milan, 
an historical romance having Gian Galeazzo Visconti for its 
central figure, is the work of a young lady still in her teens 
who has never visited Italy. This is to run counter to the 
tendency of modern manufacturers of romance, who in many 
cases conscientiously visit the scenes amid which their stories 
are laid for the purpose of acquiring local colour. For example, 
Mr. Hall Caine prepared himself for Zhe Eternal City by 
a prolonged residence in Rome, with results that are familiar 
to many of our readers. (The heroine’s name was Volonna— 
somewhat as if an Italian novelist were to call an imaginary 
English poet Bakespeare—and reference is made to an Italian 
dish which figures as spighetti.) On the other hand, Miss 
Bowen can easily fortify herself with precedents for dispensing 
with local knowledge. George Eliot, for example, had never 





* The Viper of Milan. By Marjorie Bowen. London: Alston Bivers. [63] 
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get foot in Spain when she wrote The Spanish Gypsy, and—a 
still closer parallel—Mr. Shorthouse, though he spent many 
ears in writing John Inglesant, published it without ever 
having crossed the Alps. These precedents, however, excellent 
as they are, would probably not have sufficed by themselves 
for Miss Bowen if she had not the courage of youth on her 
side. If she were ten years older, we doubt whether she 
would have embarked on her task in so intrepid a spirit. 
For the book, in spite of obvious imperfections, has many 
of the engaging qualities of youth: freshness, energy, enjoy- 
ment of the exercise of talent,—in a word, the fougue de 
vingt ans. The difficulties which would have hampered an 
older and more experienced writer have never occurred 
to her. She makes no excuses for her audacious handling of 
history and historical personages, but hacks and hews her 
materials to suit ber main purpose, casts “ documentation ” 
to the winds, and is solely concerned with the attempt to 
reconstitute the magnificence and ferocity of a typical Italian 
despot. It is not a book for historical students, for they 
would be continually irritated by her deviations from recorded 
facts in regard to the domestic history of the Visconti. It is 
frankly addressed to the average novel-reader athirst for 
sensation, incident, and new thrills, and of the result of that 
appeal there can be little doubt, 

There are two ways of writing a romance of old Italy. The 
harder, the more logical, and the less popular is to adopt the 
standpoint of a contemporary chronicler, to dispense with any 
moralising, and to narrate without apology or surprise the 
horrors and splendours of an age in which efficiency was 
synonymous with a complete lack of scruple. Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett in some of his short stories, notably in “ Buondel- 
monte’s Saga,” has adopted this method with remarkable artistic 
success. The other plan, which consciously or unconsciously 
is followed by the great majority of writers, is to combine, 
say, fourteenth-century actions, costumes, and stage effects 
with twentieth-century psychology. In other words, you read 
into your old-world characters the ethical standpoint and the 
sentiment of to-day. This in great measure is what Miss 
Bowen has done, for although she tells us that Gian Galeazzo 
knew neither fear of God nor man, neither pity nor remorse, 
his attitude in certain crises of the story by no means squares 
with the above description. 

While Visconti is the central figure, the réle of hero is 
assigned to della Scala, the lord of Verona, who for the 
purposes of romance is raised to a level of importance for 
which there is no historic authority. Visconti bas abducted 
his wife, and the plot is mainly concerned with the efforts of 
Della Scala to effect her rescue and wreak vengeance on her 
gaoler. It is a stirring story, lurid in tone, but told with 
vigour and picturesqueness, as may be gathered from the 
passage which describes Visconti’s visit to his captive :— 

“The huge door creaked and swung on its hinges, and he stood 
at the top of two low stone steps, looking down into Isotta’s prison. 
It was little better than a dungeon of stone, lofty but dark, with one 
window deep set, high out of reach, and thickly barred. The walls 
were hung with faded tapestry, the gloomy, sad-looking folds 
drooping like torn, captured standards. A huge chest of sombre 
blackness leaned against the wall; above it hung a horn lantern, 
which after dark gave all the light that was obtained. For the 
rest, a few high-backed chairs stood stiffly about the room. In his 
black dress Visconti, pausing at the head of the steps, seemed 
part of its gloom. His wide-open grey eyes looked straight across 
at the solitary occupant. Isotta sat in one of the huge black 
chairs, her delicate hands resting on the faded crimson velvet 
of the arms, her feet on a wooden footstool. She was of a fair and 
noble appearance, but her face was marred by sorrow and her eyes 
red from many tears. Her pale, yellow hair was drawn away 
under a white veil. Her long grey dress clung close about her 
slender figure. On her knee rested a little book, and on this she 
kept her eyes. Not by so much as a flutter of her hand did she 
show she knew of the Visconti’s presence. He waited, raging 
inwardly, but words would not come easily to break that silence. 
At last he slowly descended into the room, his eyes still on her 
face. She never stirred, nor raised her own. With his noiseless 
tread, Visconti paced round the chamber, raising the arras, and 
testing with his dagger every block of stone. It was a superfluous 
precaution; any attempt to escape would have been simple 
madness, and Isotta d’Este was not likely to give way to frenzy. 
Still it was joy to be sure and doubly sure that she was safe. 
Every inch was inspected, every crevice searched. Meanwhile from 

time to time he observed her keenly. But she seemed not to know 
her solitude was broken, save that once, when he passed her, she 
Swept in the train of her gown, as she might have done had a 
leper come too near. A simple thing, but it goaded him, and for 
® moment she was near her death; rage almost overcoming 
Prudence. But as he stood behind her chair, half-inclined to 
strike, he noticed on her hand a ring. His expression changed 
g P ; 





he smiled; his hand dropped down. The ring was of pearl, cut with 
the arms of Della Scala, and worn on the third finger of her left 
hand; her wedding ring. Visconti smiled again. Stooping, he 
raised her hand, and—‘ Will she bear this in silence?’ was his 
thought. For a moment it seemed as if she might not. The 
delicate fingers stiffened and half-closed, then, as if remembering 
anew, she left her hand passive in Visconti’s hold, and only by a 
faint quiver told she knew the ring had been withdrawn. Tho 
despoiled hand fell back again on to the velvet arm, her eyes were 
fixed immovably upon ker book, and Visconti, turning away to 
the door, silent as he came, looked back at her incredulous of 
such control. She was sitting straight and slender, her delicate 
head poised high, but—ah yes, he thought it must be so!—he 
noted with delight that her breast heaved and the firm line of 
her mouth trembled ever so slightly. For a second he stood thus, 
a ray of the pale prison light caught by the ring he held, then 
the door clattered and shook back into its bolts, and he was 
gone,” 

For so young a writer Miss Bowen shows a remarkable 
sense of style, which, taken in conjunction with ber energy 
and imaginative power, make her a welcome recruit to the 
ranks of adventurous romancers. 





Minvale. By Orme Agnus. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
—Although “Orme Agnus” is as much at home in writing 
of a strike of North Country operatives as of the politics of 
a small village, the peculiar charm of his earlier books was 
largely due to their rural setting, which is inevitably absent 
in his new story. To tell the truth, he seems to write from 
the inside when he writes of rural life, and from the outside 
when he writes of urban struggles. It is not that the 
characters in this book are not well drawn, but they are just a 
little commonplace. The story of the struggle is vividly written, 
and the riots over the evictions—the millowner being also the 
owner of the houses round—is very movingly told. But the final 
catastrophe is rather clumsily managed. It is really too easy 
a solution of the difficulty for one of the strikers practically te 
murder the millowner. Slayter does not actually die, but he 
becomes idiotic, and the management of the village falls into the 
hand; of his daughter and her clergyman lover, who immediately, 
and very justly, concede all the operatives’ demands. It is to be 
hoped that “Orme Agnus” will return in his next book to his 
earlier methods, and give us further proof of his wonderful 
insight into rural nature. 

Gossips Green. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)—It is extremely difficult for any reader to be interested in a 
heroine who is apparently in love with two people at once. Mrs. 
Dudeney, however, seems to think this quite a possible situation, 
and represents her heroine, Lucy, as devoted to her doctor 
husband, and at the same time as suffering from a fantastic 
passion for the remarkable foundling whom the sea has cast 
up on the beach of the village. The date of the story is the 
early years of the nineteenth century, and in the first chapter 
Mrs. Dudeney gives a charming description of the seaside 
village of Gossips Green. It would be interesting to know 
where she found this very attractive name, which does not sound 
as if it were an invention. The story, owing to the situation com- 
mented on above, is not always pleasant reading, and it is 
extremely difficult to believe in the reality of Quaker Jay, the 
foundling. At any rate, Mrs. Dudeney does not succeed in con- 
vincing her readers of the charm with which in her own mind 
she obviously invests him. 

The Tea-Planter. By F.E. Penny. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
—This is a story of Ceylon, and although the doings of the 
English people are a little commonplace, it is worth reading for 
the sake of the pleasant picture of the island. The account of 
the leeches in the jungle is truly horrifying, and will correct the 
ardent desire to visit Ceylon which Mrs. Penny’s description of 
the climate and scenery creates in the minds of her readers. As 
a story The Tea-Planter is not very original, but as a description 
of life on a tea plantation it is both vivid and interesting. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
nieiiiadn 
MODERN ROME IN MODERN ENGLAND. 

Modern Rome in Modern England. By Philip Sidney. (R.T.S. 
5s.)—The first chapter relates the story of the Roman Church in 
England up to the time of Catholic emancipation, to speak 
roughly. The penal laws were actually on the statute-book down 
to 1778, but they had been virtually in abeyance. As late as 
1772, however, Mass was said in secret and behind locked doors. 
When better days came for the remnant, there came with it the 
Ultramontanism that to many of them was distasteful, and forms 
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of devotion, especially in the cultus of the Virgin, that were 
equally unwelcome. In subsequent chapters the history of English 
Romanism is traced down to the present day. The names of 
Errington, Wiseman, Faber, and Manning, the last two Hibernis 
Hiberniores, are connected with the events of the greatest 
importance. They suggest the fact that under the smooth 
surface of an apparent harmony storms of no small violence 
sometimes rage. There is, of course, the age-long conflict 
between “Gallicanism,” if the term may be so extended in 
use, and Ultramontanism, and there are also the mutual 
jealousies of Seculars and Regulars. Cardinal Wiseman’s com- 
plaints of the Regulars, whom he himself did much to introduce, 
are very striking. They are, indeed, bound to be a trouble; nearly 
all the extravagances of Roman devotion come from the cloister. 
It was an Abbot who wrote the famous sentence in which the 
cultus of Mary reached its most shocking development,—* pul- 
chritudine sua Deum allexit e caelo.” One of the interesting 
things in the book is the roll of converts from Anglicanism. Mr. 
Sidney does not give what would have been instructive,—a com- 
plete list of English clergy who have made this change. 








ROBERT SOUTHWELL, S.J., AND JOHN VIANNEY. 

Robert Southwell, S.J., Priest and Martyr. By J. A. Taylor. 
(Sands and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Taylor begins witha frank con- 
fession: “If to declare implacable war against existing institu- 
tions, whether spiritual or temporal, and to set himself in open 
opposition to the law of the realm, renders a man a legitimate 
subject for chastisement, it cannot be denied that Southwell 
e490 i" justly deserved it.” After that we can at least tolerate 
all the praises which Mr. Taylor bestows on his hero. The man 
had some strange fantasies; he thought that Mary Stuart was 
an ideal of womanhood; the tragedy of the Kirk of Field, the 
marriage with Bothwell, the alliance with assassins, did not 
trouble him. She was a staunch friend to the Pope, and that was 
enough. For all this, his story is full of interest. He was an 
enemy of freedom, civil and religious. If he and his friends 
had triumphed, we should have been slaves to-day. But fas est 
et ab hoste doceri. The story of another eminent ecclesiastic is 
told in The Blessed John Vianney, Curé d’Ars, by Joseph Vianney, 
Translated by C. W. W. (Duckworth and Co., 3s.), a volume 
in “The Saints” Series. We do not care to criticise it. It is 
impossible not to believe that such men do a great work for God. 
Their ideals are not ours; we do not think that it would be well 
for the Church or the world if they were to be universally 
accepted. Perhaps there is no need to fear or hope for such a 
result. But he was one amonga million. His austerities were 
excessive; but their object was not to save his own soul, but, as 
he conceived, the souls of his people, and sometimes, too, to 
benefit their bodies. His biographer compares him to a certain 
Cardinal who had a splendid-looking bed, but really slept on 
faggots. But John Vianney had given his mattress to one poor 
parishioner, and his pillow to another. That is a mortification 
with which one can hardly quarrel. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review w other forms.) 





The Children’s Odyssey: Told from Homer in Simple Language. 
By A. J. Church. (Seeley and Co. 5s.)—No father or mother 
who desires to introduce his children to the fascinating stories 
of the Odyssey can possibly do better than buy Professor 
Church’s book as a present for his boys or girls. ‘The stories of 
the Cyclops, of the Sirens, of Ulysses among the Phaeacians, 
of the wanderer’s home-coming, and of the trial of the bow 
could not be told more simply and directly, or in a way 
better fitted to delight and interest children, than they are 
told in this charming book. We have taken the precaution of 
having the book submitted to the true arbiter of this form of 
literature,—a boy under five. He has listened to it with breath- 
less attention and sparkling eyes. There have been no interrup- 
tions of “I don’t understand what that means,” and none of the 
lassitude which sometimes overtakes the listeners to the over- 
laboured and exhausting fantasies of modern fairy-fiction. 
Homer never disdained detail, and Professor Church has most 
wisely retained the details of the stories, even to the “narrow 
passage leading to the city gate, with a harbour on each side of the 
passage,” the grove of poplar trees, and the spring in the midst 
of the grove with grass around it, which Nausicaa impresses upon 
the mind of Ulysses when she gives him directions how to 
find the palace of her father. We are delighted to see that 
Professor Church has embellished his book, not with perfunctory 





. : hte, 
pictures hastily executed by some illustrator who knows nothing of 


and cares nothing for, the Greek spirit, but with reproductions 

Flaxman’s exquisite illustrations to the Odyssey. Greatly dari ° 
he has had these illustrations—which, it must be admitted en 
man meant to be produced in black-and-white—coloured with 
simple colours such as are to be found in classical wall-paintin 

The effect is quite excellent, and makes us realise how Sefenstie ' 
imbued was Flaxman with the genius of Homer. Specially 
beautiful are the designs showing Ulysses following the car of 
Nausicaa, Ulysses giving wine to the Cyclops, and Ulysses slaying 
the suitors. ; : 


Church and State in England and Wales. By Michael J, F 
McCarthy. (Hodges, Figgis,and Co. 7s.6d.)—We shall pass oun 
the greater part of Mr. McCarthy’s book without notice. There is 
much with which we agree in what he says of the Oxford Move- 
ment, as of other matters. Our criticism shall be confined to his 
chapter on Oxford. He seeks to convince his readers that 
academical officers, teachers, &c., are greatly overpaid, and it is 
quite possible that some of those readers may carry away the belief 
that the statement is true. There is, for instance, a table, in the 
third column of which we see “Heads and Fellows: Cash, 
£151,059.” The sum may look imposing, though there are nota 
few private incomes which exceed the whole ; but when we divide 
it by four hundred, the quotient is nothing very scandalous—£377. 
And these men are the successes in their own line. A first-class 
clerk in a Government office receives more ; as for the commercial 
world, the whole sum would be required for less than a quarter of 
the number of secretaries, managers, &c. Mr. McCarthy is very 
indignant at the amount of money spent on “ religion.” He would 
abolish the musical services of New, Magdalen, &c., and have one 
chapel for the whole University. Such ideas would be appro- 
priately “told in Gath” and “published in Askelon.” 





The History and Use of Creeds and Anathemas in the Early 
Centuries of the Church. By Cuthbert Hamilton Turner, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K. 2s.)—This is published under the auspices of “The 
Church Historical Society,” but with a caveat against responsi- 
bility for the author’s opinions. The substance of Mr. Turner's 
contention is briefly this: that the Nicene Creed, as fortified with 
the anathema attached to it, was “a touchstone of episcopal 
orthodoxy ”; that the Athanasian Creed, which is attributed to 
Caesarius of Arles, is rather to be classed with anthems and the 
like parts of worship, and that its present use in the Anglican 
Church, where it is, so to speak, imposed upon the laity, is a 
mistake. The pamphlet should be carefully studied by all 
juterested in the subject. 


New College, 1856-1906. By Hereford B. George, M.A. (H. 
Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.)—This volume is, in a way, a parallel to a 
book lately reviewed in the Spectator,—the Life of Provost Austen 
Leigh (of King’s College, Cambridge). Mr. Hereford George tells 
the story of events quorum pars magna fuit. Happily he survives 
to tell it for himself; Mr. Austen Leigh’s very similar work at 
Cambridge had to be described by another. New College in 1852 
was in precisely the same condition as King’s. It had initiated 
certain reforms. It had raised the character of the examinations 
at Winchester. It had given up the privilege of exemption 
from University examinations. Then it opened its doors to 
commoners, though for a time with but small results. Greater 
changes followed, but had to be made possible by statute. 
This is the story which Mr. George tells, and a very creditable 
one it is. Of course, there was opposition; in such a place 
the conservative forces are strong. But the lovers of the old 
order gave way with a good grace, chief among them being 
the Warden, Dr. James Edwards Sewell (1860-1902), whose 
loyalty was beyond all praise. But the active reformers were 
Alfred Robinson (0b. 1895) and E. C. Wickham, now Dean of Lincoln. 
We cannot enter into the details of the narrative. Let it suffice 
to say that New College, which in 1856 numbered less than 
twenty undergraduates, now limits itself to two hundred, and 
stands, in the way of University distinctions, in the very front 
rank. Mr. George supplements his strictly academical narrative 
by an account of what has been done in restoring the old build- 
ings, in adding new, in the administration of revenue, and other 
matters which make the Oxford of to-day so different from the 
Oxford which he saw half-a-century ago. It is a most interesting 
story, admirably told. 


The Uppingham School Roll: Third Issue, 1824-1905. (E. 
Stanford. 8s. 6d. net.)—This volume contains the edition of 
1894, revised, the supplement giving the years 1894-98, revised, 
and new matter to the end of 1905. Lists of the Head-Masters, 
Ushers, and Assistant-Masters are prefixed. It should be ex 
plained that the regular roll of entries begins in 1824. Of the 
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period, beginning with 1584, only between forty and 
fifty names remain. Edward Thring’s reign began in September, 
1953, and lasted till 1887. These thirty-four years occupy two 
hundred and fifteen pages it is satisfactory to see that the 
eighteon years of his successor fill a hundred and forty-seven. 
Thring’s first year brought 14 entries, his last 89 ; his successor’s 
first 94, and 1905 118. These figures are eminently satisfactory. 








Wo have received a new edition (the seventh impression) of 
The Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, by his Wife (Longmans 
and Co., 10s. 6d. net), being an unabridged reprint in two volumes 
of the original edition, with two of the photogravure portraits. 
The new edition is a marvel of cheapness, and will bring within 
reach of many readers the opportunity of acquiring one of the 
best and most interesting biographies of recent ycars. 


American Character. By Brander Matthews. (T. B. Crowell and 
Co., New York.)—A French critic, talking with Tolstoy, declared 
that the American people cared only for money, was indifferent to 
art and beauty, and was now setting out on acareer of conquest. 
Professor Matthews traverses these allegations, and his defence 
of his countrymen is an excellent bit of work. It is energetic, but 
it is not wanting in candour. With the greater part of it we 
heartily agree. But one important matter is, we think, unduly 
ijonored. He claims five achievements for the United States,— 
peace-making ; religious toleration; vindication of the wisdom of 
universal manhood suffrage; welcoming of all comers; wide 
diffusion of material well-being. But is it not a fact that this 
universal manhood suffrage has produced a political condition 
which is distinctly below the general standard of American 
character? Are the Legislative Assemblies of Washington and 
of the several States equal to the British House of Commons in 
integrity ? 


The Art Crafts for Beginners. By Frank G. Sanford. Edited 
and Revised by Arthur F. Phillips. (Hutchinsonand Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—This is a book of practical directions for those who have a 
feeling and desire for doing artistic work, but find themselves in 
need of instruction. It begins with a chapter on “ Design,” 
introduced with a wise caution that it is not every one who can 
design. Some must be content with mechanical skill and the 
artistic perception of what is good in other men’s creative work. 
Then follow chapters on “Thin Wood Working,” “Staining and 
Polishing,” “ Pyrography,” “ Sheet-Metal Work,” and other “ art 
crafts,” ending with “ Bookbinding.” We cannot but think that 
much employment might be found for any one who could do good 
work in this last department to suit “ the too common shallowness 


of the human purse.” 


Golf Greens and Green-Keeping. Edited by Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. (Country Life Office. 103. 6d.)\—Mr. Horace Hutchinson, 
who ranks very high as both an “arm-chair” and an “ open-air” 
exponent of golf, here edits, and furnishes with an introduction 
and two special essays of his own, a number of papers dealing 
with whit we may call the field of action of the game. “The 
Formaticn of Turf,” by Gilbert Beale (of Messrs. Carter), rightly 
heads the list. Then varieties of locality and soil are separately 
treated, the seaside and the inland links, heavy soil and light, &e. 
The laying out of a course, the formation and placing of hazards, 
&e., are dealt with. Actual courses are described. The book 

should be a valuable help to the economics of the game. 


Text-Book of Fungi. By. George Masses. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)\—“The present volume,” we are informed, “is arranged as 
& text-book for educational use, and it is written on the lines 
required by the Board of Agriculture.” In the main, of course, it 
is scientific. Science is quite rightly made the basis, but practical 
plications will not be found wanting. The agriculturist, for 
instance, will find useful matter in the narrative of mushroom 
beds attacked by alien fungi. Of four beds, all prepared 
in exactly the same way, and with spawn from the same source, 
two produced ample crops of mushrooms, one was invaded by a 
pink-spored,and one by awhite-spored species (Volvaria gloiocephala 
and Clitocyle nebularis) and absolutely ruined. 


ap 








New Epirions.—Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lloyd Morgan, 
LL.D. (E. Arnold. 4s. 6d.)—Much has been written about 
psychology since Dr. Lloyd Morgan first gave this work to the 
world. The processes and the development of the child’s mind, 
for instance, have been largely studied. In short, the subject has 
almost assumed another aspect. In these circumstances, the 
author has done well to rewrite his book. We would gladly 
devote more room to the appreciation of it did considerations of 
Space permit. One significant anecdote, touching on the value of 
memory, we will quote. One boy with an exceptional memory 
for dates was asked the date of Jonson’s Every Man in his 
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esti: and unaile gave it—1596. His teacher asked: 
“Was Shakespeare alive?” He was confused. “Was Crom- 
well dead?” His confusion increased. His neighbour did 
not know the date, but he knew that it was after the “Faerie 
Queen” and before “Bacon’s Essays.” Yet some teachers 
would have given more credit to No. 1 than to No. 2—— 
In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. net), the 
Vita Nuova and Canzonieri of Dante, with the Italian text on one 
page and the English translation on the other. The Canzonieri 
are rendered in prose.——The Rule of 8S. Benedict. Edited, with 
English Translation and Notes, by D. Oswald Hunter Blair, 
M.A. (Abbey Press, Fort Augustus. 3s. 6d. net.)——The Rubdiydt 
of Omar Khayyam. Translated by Edward FitzGerald. With 
Introduction by Clement K. Shorter. (W. Heinemann. 64d. net.) 
In the “ Pembroke Booklets” (J. R. Tutin, Hull), we have 
Vol. V., Poems of Robert Southwell (selected), Henry Constable's 
Pastorals and Sonnets, W. Drummond’s Songs, Sonnets, etc. ; and 
VI., Thomas Lodge’s Songs and Sonnets, Robert Greene’s Lyrics 
from Romances, Samuel Daniel, Selected Verse. Each volume is 








4d. net. The print and paper are excellent considering the 
price. Kinglake’s Eéthen, With Introduction and Notes by 


D.G. Hogarth. (H.Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.)—No happier choice for 
the writing of an introduction could have been made than that of 
“The Wandering Scholar in the Levant.” It will be found in its 
twenty pages—would that there were more !—to fulfil all anticipa- 
tions. The Englishman’s Brief on Behalf of his National Church. 
By the Rev. Thomas Moore. (8.P.C.K. 8d.) Book Auctions in 
England in the Seventeenth Century. By John Lawler. (Elliot 
Stock. 1s. 6d. net.)}—A volume of “The Book-Lover’s Library.” 
——Religio Medici, Urn Burial, and Essay on Dreams. By Sir 
Thomas Browne. (E. Grant Richards. 2s. and 3s. net.)—— 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. “Miniature Music Edition.” 
(W. Clowes and Sons.) 
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Albanesi (Mme.), A Little Brown Mouse, cr 8vo.. 
Armytage (A. J. G.), Maids of Honour, 8vo .... 
Askew (A. and C.), Out of the Running, cr 8vo 
Austin (M.), The Flock, 8vo .. Ana Xonstable) net 60 
Raker (H. B.), For the Honour of His House, cr 8vo .... (Digby & Long) 60 
Banks (L. A. ), The Great Promises of the Bible (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Barrie (J. M.), Peter P:.n in Kensington Gardens (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 
Blaikie (J.), Through the Telescope, 8vo .. . (Black) net 5/0 
Brown (C. G.), Book of Common Pr ayer: “its ‘History, Doctrine, and 
Language, cr 8vo . emeencem ~(Simpkin) 3/0 
Bryan (W. J.), Letters toa ¢ thinese Offic ial, er ro (Harper) 2/6 


floes ler & Stoughton) 5/0 
; (W. Blackwood) net 106 
(Everett) 3/6 















Burrage (H. 8.), Gettysburg and Lincoln, cr 8vo ...... " (Putnam) net 6/0 
Calthrop (D. C.), English Costume, Vol. TIT, 4t0.......00000 ce se00 (Black) pet 746 
Cautley (C. H.), Tbe Millmaster, cr8vo ... a ..(E, Arnold) 6/0 
Cleeve (L.) The Confessions of a Climber, c r Bvo. a asaietiitaiiaiald (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Coleridge (M. E.), The Lady on the Drawing-Room Floor, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Collingwood (H.), Across the Spanish Main, cr 8vo ....... . (Blac rs ) 5 
Comedy of Charles Dickens (The): Extracts by his Daughte r, First Ser 

BVO oo. ccccecrccescvcscecosccsseccs cescsen sescecccn ses socnsess ene cesceseses (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Cowley (A ), ‘E ssays, P lays, ‘and. ‘Sundry Verses (Camb, Univ. Press) net 446 
Craven (M.), Famous Beauties of Two Reigns, roy 8VO...............(Nash) net 21/0 
Crozier (J. B), The Wheel of _ i gipeereaeetaeeetes (Longmans) net 12/6 
Cruikshank ( . W. nd A. M.), Christian Rome, cr 8vo.......(Richards) net 3/6 
Dillon (A.) ; Artin r Pen« iragon, lé6mo natanahateameaiie (E. Mathews) net 4/6 
Dry (W.), Giaco mo Pi A, GP BVO cco ncces .. (Lane) net 2/6 

I te ners, and Bo okbin ie rs 0 of Westminster and 

London, 1476 , cr Bye > ~s eres (Camb, Univ. Press) net 5 
Edwards (A. H. A Great Heart, er 8vo eusennn cossssennecse ..(Nisbet) n« 5/0 
ee J.) tace Prejudic e, 8vO = - a constable) net 106 

Ford (R.), Heroines of Burns ar id their Celebrating S yngs (A Gardner) net 3/6 
Forman (J. M.), Buchanan’s Wife, er8vo . (Ward & Lock) 60 
Franklin (Ww. 8S.) and Esty (W.), Elements of Ek il Engineering, 

Wek, Bie BUD crvscacconsovecsensense Mac millan) net 18/6 





Gardner ‘A. x , Lett ers to a Godchild on the Catechism and Confirmati mn, 



























12mo.. nnpuhwstitenaidntimmmaiinttieamnenncniintiniaiiten . “(E. Arnold) net 24 
Grahar n (H.) ' Misreprese ut itative Women, and other Verses, 4to (E. - ne kd) 50 
Graham (W. }, A Miracle of the Turf, cr 8v0.........................(F. V. White) 6/0 
Grier (S. C.), The | Oe eee (W. Blac eet 6/0 
Gull (C. R.), The Soul Stealer, cr 8vo ve (FP. V. White) 60 
Harben (H. N.), Ann Boyd: a Novel, Cr 8¥0.,.....0. 00. .s:c0sseeeneseseees (Harper) 6/0 
Harper (C. . ), The Old Inns of Old England, 2 2 vols. “(Che :pman & Hall) net 42/0 
Henland (C.), The Mind of @ Friend, 400 .........c0cccesseeseeneeeseceees (Simpkin) 3% 
Herridge (W. T.), The Orbit of Life. l2mo. (Oliphant) net 2/6 
Hickey (P.), Innisfail, cr 8V0 ..........000 0008 ..(M. H. Gill) 3 
Hill (George Birkbeck), Letters, 8V0.......000 .e..ccesseeceneereneees (E. Arnold) net 124 
Hobson (H. O.), Helouan, an Egyptian Health Resort (Longmans) net 2/6 
Hohler (Mrs. E.), Peter: a Christmas Story, cr 8vo..............0+ (¢ ‘onstable) 3/6 
Hollis (G.), Dolphin of the Sepulchre, cr 8vo ....... . cooccesces(ie seep He 
Hope (A.), wy of Krs ——. CB Bye coccccrcqccocsceccevees (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Hornaday (W. T.), € emf ‘ires in the Canadian Rockies at W. Laurie) net 160 
Horner (J. G.), Prac tica Metal Turning, 8vo ........ (Lockwood) net 9/0 
Horton (J.), * Total,” vO .ccccccccccccscecesse coccee osccces secvcesesccese (Wellby) net 60 
Houghton (L. 8.), Hebrow Life and Thought, cr 7 “quevan ..(Unwin) net 6/6 
Hull (E.), Text- Book of Irish Literature, Part L.. er 8vo.. (Nutt) net 3/0 
Hutton (k. 8 a do Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini De it) net 12/6 
Jackson (A. "Vv. W. , Persia Past and Present, 8vo ............(Mac t179 
Johnston (E.), W iting and Illuminating and Lettering, cr Svo (H g et 6/6 
Jones (W. H. S.), Greek Morality in Ke lation to Institution Blackie) net 5/0 
Joyce (P. W.), Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland...(Longmans) net 3/6 
Kidd (D.), Savage Children, 8vo . Pa « sseereersee( Black) net 7/6 
Lofthouse (W. F.), Ethics and Atonement, 8ro sececeeeeeees- (Methuen) net 5/0 
Lovell (L.), The Walcott Twins, cr 8vo ... ae, se 


. 6 
Lucas (St. J.), Quicksilver and Flame, er 8V0.............: (BE. Arnold) 6/0 
Lytton (Robert, First Earl), Personal and ay Letters, edited by 
Lady Betty Balfour, 2 Vols. 8V0  ..........4 sesseeeceeee ..(Longmans) net 21/0 
McCutcheon (G. B.), Nedra, cr 8vo ....... ....(Richards) 6/0 
Macdonell (A.), Touraine and its Story, dto .... ..(Dent) net 21/0 
Macleod (F.), Where the Forest Murmurs, 4to.... - (Newnes) net 60 
McSpadden (J. W.), Stories from Dickens. cr 8vo .. (Harrap) net 2/6 
Mansfield (C.), The Girl and the Gods, cr 8vo .... Greening) 6/0 
Mason (C. F ry Complete Handbook for the Hospital Cor} s of the United 
States Army and Navy, 8vo . (Bailli¢re) net 18/0 
Maxwell (H.), Eve and the Wood God, er 8vo.. ... (Brown & Langham) 6), 
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Mercer (J. W. & Trigonometry for augue, @ cr densens ehceme Us. oe 40 
Metcalfe (W. C Ds Grit and Pluck, cr 8vo ..... P.C.K.) 3/6 
Mummery (P. L.), The Sigmoidscope, er8vo . " GBalitibes) i 3/6 
Nesbit ( ‘ire Gentleman Ragman, cr 8vo.. nl Harper) 6/0 
Newbolt (E The Old Country, cr 8vo ...... oo ‘(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Newbolt we GC. E. ), Gospel according to St. “John, “cr 8vo (Rivingtons) net 2/6 
Nicholson (M.), The House of a Thousand paceman er8vo ...(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Old Roof-Tree (The), cr 8vo ..... ielagiaintaual (Longmans) net 5/0 
& haven AN: ssays in Pastoral Medicine, Bro o (Longmans net 10/6 
awoos Uh), 'o a Nun Confessed, cr 8vo . - .. (Sisley) 6/0 
p nara (M.), The Sorrows of Michael, cr 8v0.. "(Gay & Bird) 6/ 
Pilgrim's Way (The), edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch, "T2mo ....... (Seeley) net 3/6 
Primitive and Mediaeval Japanese Texts, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Bae each net 21/0 
i. ), Christ and Our Ideals, c: .(Rivingtons) net 3/0 
Reid (S. J.), Life and Letters Sy the First “Earl “of ¢ Durham. 1792-1840, 
2 44 8vo.. .(Longmans) net 36/0 
Penton (BR. B.), ‘Race Culture, ‘or Race Suicide ? 8vo.. .(W. Scott) net 7/6 
ys (E.), Fairy Gold, 4to ....(Dent) net 5/0 
Richest (A), The Vagabond i in ‘Literature, ‘cr 8v0 | -(Dent) net 4/6 
Roberts (E. * Enteric Fever in India, roy 8vo ... ~-(Bailliere) net 21/0 
Robertson (W. G.), Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh, ‘bio. .. (Lane) net 7/6 
Ryves (K. C.), At the Sign of the Peacock, cr 8V0_ ...........sssee0sen000 (Unwin) 6/0 
Sacred Seasons (The) : Readings from Writings of H. C. G. Moule, cr 8vo 
(Seel ey) net 6/0 
St. Catherine of Siena, by Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori” (Methuen) net 7/6 
Scherren (H.), we atural History, BVO .........cssesscecserseereees (Cassell) 3/6 
Shepherd (J. H.), Introduction to the History we the pennuenes in Scotland, 
) A(S.P.C.K.} 26 
Simple Simon and his Friends, folio... (Greening) net 3/6 








Sir John Constantine, by ‘‘Q,”’ cr 8v0 
Skinner (BR. P.), Abyssinia o To-day, 8vo. 
Smith (A. C.), English Dogs at Work, 8vo..... 
Smith (F. B,), In London Town, cr 8vo 
Smith (H.), Patrollers of Palestine, 8vo ... ae 
Stooke (E. H.), The Bottom of the Bread Pan, cr 8v0 ........ 
Swan (A. 8.), Nancy Nicolson, cr 8vo.. . 
Swettenham (Sir F.), British tt 8v0 .. 
a ue (V.). Night Fall in the Ti \ 4to . 

ndall (F. E.), Nature Walks and Talks, 4to .. 
Fo (W. H.), Gold-Mining Machinery, 8vo ... 
Tynan (K.), A Little Book of Courtesies, 16mo 
Vaughan .), Corpus Obristi, and other Essays, cr 8vo ...( 
rs. G.), The Land ‘of Play, cr 8vo .. 
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Waller (A. 2) and Glover (A.), An Index to the Collected Works of 


William Hazlitt, 8vo.. 


oe (W.), Réntgen Rays i in the Diagnosis "of Diseases ‘of the Chest, 
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Warden . ), The Financier’s Wife, cr 8vo.. 
Watson (F.) Ins piration, CF BVO ..........+: q 
Wells (H. G.), The Future in America, 8vo . 
Wheldon (F. M.), A Little Brother to the Birds, ‘cr Bvo 
White (R.), Moons and Winds of Araby, cr 8vo......... 
Whitechurch (V. L.), The Locum Tenens, cr 8vo 
Wickremasinghe (M. de Z.), Tamil Grammar, cr 8vo ... 
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Wigram (E. T. A.), Northern Spain, 8V0  ........0..cccseecereeee serene (Black) net 200 
Williams (N. W.), The Electric Theft, cr SV0......c00...s00seseees eres: (Greening) 6/0 
Wilson (P. W.), Liberty and Religion, cr 8vo ..(J. Clarke) 2/6 
Witherby (C.), O Sapienta: Sermons, 12mo... ... (Masters) 2/6 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
—_——@———_ 
OUTSIDE Pace (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
PAB wccccccccvcccsccese os -- £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 9 
Half- P age « YOIUMIN) ..ceceee 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column,,.... 1 1 9g 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page .....ecovcees+-- £16 16 O| Inside Page .....ceesseeees £414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16a. an inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. au iuch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 

Terms of Subscription. 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

Yearly Half- Quarterl, 
Including postage to any part of the United ‘ Yearly. ipa 
BRED cocacccenccseccceecsescesccoeces £l 8 ~-014 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 016 $....90 8 2 
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LIBERTY PATTERNS FREE 
LIBERTY 
LIBERTY 


LIBERTY 


FOR DRESSES 
S3/llayd. 26 in. wide 


REGENT ST. LONDON 


VELVETEEN 
VELVETEEN 
VELVETEEN 
VELVETEEN 





OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, 


Ww. 





EPPS’S COCOA 


You cannot possibly 
have 


a better Cocoa. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


the morning 


It forms a welcome delicacy for 


and evening meal, 


A fragrant, delicious, 


an 
most healthful 


EPPS’S COCOA 


beverage. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO. LtD, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £0, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD G.0.M.0 
1 G.C.V.0; 


Invested Funds exceed 





£15,000,000. 


eee tee 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below 


British offices. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commissi 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of Soon 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fi 
profits derivable from the bonnes Life So : 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s, 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. 


the average rates of 


charged to 
premiums, 
of the total 
These protits 
reversionary 
per cent. 
The next 


valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 


FIRE, 


MARINE, 


and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 


REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 


terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 


Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








“* This is Genuine Cocoa."—The LANCET. 


THE BEST ON EARTH, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, 

RHEUMATIS™M, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, 
‘**DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


The 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only, 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


India, and Colonies, 


e 
ve 


BY USING 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 


London and Suburbs 
Country Addresses 


28 lb 


to any address: 


Bag Delivered free 
2. 
23 


Sole Proprietors— 


WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Eastcheap, London, E. C. 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
FIRE 


APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. | 


| application. 


TRADE-MALK. 


| 


LIFE. 


THE LARGES’ r 
THE 


FIRE OFFICE IN 
WORLD. 





Head 1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 





TOTAL FUNDS | £13,803,187. 


~ BY SPECIAL \DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’3 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


E. DENT and CoO, Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., 
FURNISHERS AND DECORATORS, 
Beg to draw special attention to the fact that their Head Offices and 


ONLY SHOW ROOMS 


PALL MALL EAST, 


are at 


S.W., 


Where alone their many exclusive productions in tasteful 
and refined House Furnishings may be seen or obtained. 


Estate Agency 


Cabinet Works 


Linen Factories ... 


Depositories 


HAMPTON 


aoe 


3 Cockspur Street and Wi imbledon. 
Belvedere Road, §8.L£. 

Lisburn, Ireland. 

Battersea Park. 


AND SONS, 


Ld., 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON, S.W. 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


LADY, experienced in Education, WISHES to 
PURCHASE a SMALL high-class SCHOOL for GIRLS in a good 
or to hear of a neighbourhood where such a school is 


; ial district, 
residential * 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


needed.—Address, Box 154, The Spectator, 
London, w.c. = ai. ai Z . 
URNISHED FLAT WANTED for December, January, 
and February, 2 reception and 4 bedrooms, in Westminster or Ken- 
gngton preferred. Rent 3} to 4 guineas per week.—Rev. A. J. CHURCH, 
Ightham, Sevenoaks. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
2 = > LON DO N. 





O F 
LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
APPOINTMENT OF MISTRESS OF METHOD. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
appointment to the post of Mistress of Method at the London Day Training 
College, which is conducted by the Council in association with the University 
of London. Candidates must possess good qualifications in Pedagogy, and 
should have had experience in Secondary Schools, Special qualifications in 
History and Geography will be a recommendation. 

The salary attaching to the post will be at the rate of £300 a year. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday, 7th November, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials 
of recent date. : ; 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than the successful one, invited to attend the 
Committee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other 

nses. 
“Ravassing. either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 
. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County C ouncil. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


mV Sey F O F » Oo eB PP © 2. 
L.C.C. GRAYSTOKE PLACE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


APPOINTMENT OF TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
appointment to the post of Teacher of Mathematics at the L.C.C, Day 
Training College for Women, Graystoke Place, E.C. The post is open to 
Candidates of either sex. The commencing salary, in the case of a man, 
will be £180 to £200 a year, and, in the case of women, £150 to £180 a year, 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Candidates must possess a University degree and have had a successful 
experience in teaching. 

Applications should be made cn the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
Monday, 12th November, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of 
recent date, 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than the successful one, who are invited to attend the 
Committee, will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other 
expenses. 

Canvassing, olther directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 

G. L. GOMME 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


(piRns’ ENDOWED SCHOOL, SKIPTON, 


YORKSHIRE, 

The Governors of the Girls’ Endowed School at Skipton are prepared to 
receive applications for the post of Head-Mistress, whict will become vacant 
at the end of the present year. 

The emoluments of the Head-Mistress are derived from (a) a fixed stipend 
of £100 per annum; (b) Capitation payments at the rate of £2 per annum 
for each Girl in the School (excluding Kindergarten); (c) the profit on the 
Boarders in the School House. 

The School is a Day and Boarding School. The average number, during the 
past six years, of Girls in the School has been 135, and of Boarders in the 
School House 28. 

Applications, stating age, present position, qualifications, previous training 
and experience, with 20 copies of not more than four recent Testimonials, 
must be sent to the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS by OCTOBER 27th. 

Further information regarding the School and the conditions of this 
appointment may be had by sending an addressed and stamped envelope to 


e Clerk to the Governors. 
_10th October, 1906. RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 


ANLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER to TEACH CLASSICS. A know- 
ledge of conversational French and German as desirable. Commencing Salary 
at least £150.—Forms of Application may be obtained from, and should be 
returned as early as possible to, the undersigned. 

JOHN HODDER, Secretary. 











APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Town Hall, Hanley. 
Ess EX EDUCATION 





COMMITTEE. 


CHELMSFORD LOCAL ADVISORY SUB-COMMITTEE. 
PRINCIPAL OF COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT 


CHELMSFORD, with Pupil Teachers’ Centre attached. 


WANTED, a Fully Qualified LADY PRINCIPAL for the New County High 
School for Girls at Chelmsford, 

_The Lady appointed must be a Graduate of one of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom, or have passed an Examination equivalent to that for any 
such degree. 

Salary £200 per annum, with two annual increments of £20 each, and a 
Capitation Grant of £1 on the first fifty paying Scholars, and 10s. for each 
paying Scholar after that number. 

Applications must be made on Forms which will be supplied by me, and 
must be sent in not later than the 3rd November, 1906, to me the undersigned, 
J. H, NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
County Offices, Chelmsford, 
15th October, 1906. 


QCIENCE MISTRESS REQUIRED for January. Botany 
Is 





essential. Physics and Elementary Science desirable.—Apply, HEAD- 
TRESS, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School for Girls, Mansfield. 














ANTED by a LADY, POST as SECRETARY, where 

'¥ her aptitude for Research Work or Correspondence—Literary, 

Scientific, or Medical—might be utilised. Possesses a thorough knowledge of 

French, German, Latin, Shorthand, and Typewriting. Highest testimonials. 
Good Salary required.—Reply to “ A. Z.,"” 9 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
J have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


Cte sen EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwel! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


S'- ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 

The ictess. Warrington. 


JURRwY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


JOLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena's, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


| ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 








Heddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
| Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 


Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


J ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 
(Cheshire Highlands).—Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised). 
Beautifully situated and well equipped. Thorough modern education. Entire 
charge of Colonial pupils. New Term began September 13th.—Apply the 
PRINCIPALS, 


J ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees. 
lllustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 
too LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and firet-class Certificates.—Ilustrate? Prospectuses on application 


Oy tt + SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. Londou, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 





Tennis, 











‘PARENTS desirous of sending their GIRLS under ten 
from home, yet objecting to regular Boarding-schools, will find a 
refined and most HAPPY ioMr at ARNSIDE, SURBITON. Sound educa 
tien, loving care, high moral training. Girls to 13 years of age as day pupils 
Highest references from Parents and Principals of Schools. Vacancies now 
for two or three Boarders. Inclusive fees.—D. i. bala i 
FINHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymuastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied, Individual training 
Excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 
4" ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised ¥ the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c. 
IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, ALexanpra Drives. 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff, 


Thorough Education, Higher Examinations, if required. Good games. 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSUN and Miss LUCY TURNER. 








Hic IELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


HALF-TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, November 5th, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, > * Principals — = 
ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S. (late Director Liver Gymnasium), 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jeates ‘o train Whucntnd 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, a ed to su students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied _ —- teachers. 

EAL 'H STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as 9 puetension are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 


ming, 
be mene S for in all branches of education. ~ een | rmitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 


.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
lKHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnasties on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke. 


E, Lyttelton, D.D. 








IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymuastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including e and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
rite to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN atte, _— women of good health and 
education for an ATTRACTIVE VOC. ON. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, anol treatment, &c., and country life. 
Send for Prospect us, 


E INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training Colle for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of ‘ oa?" Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIOR Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOL HIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—P: pect may ined from the PRINCIPAL, 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS,—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N 


ERSEY LADIBS’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for aequiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical a ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIP. 


- O ititesteten EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


THREE FIRST-CLASS 3S SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 
—_—— Head-Mistress. 
dg se SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset.. —— Grainger Gray... 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. h 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford...... sseasseseMMiss C. I, Dodd, M.A. ewes 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 


Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandb’-st DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent h{ ‘chy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 

SCHOOL, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age, on 
December llth, 1906, will be competed for on December 4th, 5th, and 6th, 
An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on December 
12th, at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


SWESTRY SCHOOL, Founded 1407—VALUABLE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED for COMPETITION, on 
DECEMBER 5ru and 6rTu, 1906. There is an excellent Preparatory School 
on separate premises. Indian and Colonial Pupils Received. A. WYNNE 
CORRIE, Esq., OFFERS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £20 per 
annum, to be COMPETED for at the same time.—For further information 


apply HEAD-MASTER,. a 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 

7 we Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 


INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 




















Fees. 
z 100 




















SUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. "e as 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 





Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 18th. 
“W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


Hea«l-Master, C. 
SCHOOL. 


-ERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MAST ER, School House, 


4 ELS TED SQHOO kL. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£70-£20. JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13, Well- -equipped Laboratories 
and Workshops.—Prospectus from BURSAR, or Rev. EAD-MASTER, 


Felsted School, Essex. 
ARWICK SCHOOL. 
First-Grade Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields.—For further particulars, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER. 

AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
The next ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION takes place 
NOVEMBER 27th, 28th, 29th. There are Special Scholarships and Grants 


oe Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars meply to THE SECRETARY, 














EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


nay Boe ae yay SCHOOL have done well at the 

e 2001 stands in its own grounds of about 45 

a — the Thames Valley. - 3 acres, high above the 
‘or Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarshi 

information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M, ‘Aat tthe Schogk 


SCHOOL 





Universities, 





(NIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. —F 
EXAMINATION, ORTHCOMING 
EXAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit Department (18-20), 


November. ist 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be re 

must be made on forms to be obtained, with partiouinan feo ae 

SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W, “ 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT T.—Governors the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHW ORKERS. Valuable E chibi 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, Syenesiam, labor: atory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range, ecial advants ages PA 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen, “arly HEAD.- MASTER, 


T,\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- -Master, Rev. 'T. N. H. SMITH. 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


oe rr —JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in te aching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Modern 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘ N. C.,” eare of J. & J. Paton, 
143 ‘Cannon Street, London. 


)YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
\ ar Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
the ard of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS 
ADMISSION to this School. “ —— 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Y ouths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospec tus, 


GCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not XN Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical devel »p- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particula’ *s and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 

















FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL $¢Ui4242, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 
AUTUMN anv WINTER SESSION. 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 
CLASSES adapted to the special needs of English-speaking Students in 
FRENCH LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY. 
Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Board of Education, 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


(HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 





LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French — acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. ee for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England -—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M. A, Ph.D.» 

Leipzig, British yy formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinatious, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desi Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


T\IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Pre tion for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs. —Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bériguy. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to much larger premises. Exceptionally fine situation. Excellent Education. 
First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Lectures on Art. 
Tennis, riding, gymnasium. Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dress- 
making. - Apply BEAULIEU, 46 Rue de Docteur, Blanche, 
HOME.- 


ARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PARISIAN —The 
Widow of Pasteur LALOT informs her friends that she has moved to 

61 RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garden Luxembourg). She receives en 
famille a few Persons desiring to improve in French or attend the University, 
Sorbonne, &c. Home comforts. French lessons. Terms from £8 to £12 per month. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition © 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C, E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 





OURAINE.—SELECT LADIES’ SCHOOL in 
CHATEAU. Excellent opportunity for acquiring rfect Freneh. 
Splendid grounds. ‘Teachers in all branches. Home comforts. Highest 


references required.—For particulars, write Mme, de LANGHE, 16 White- 


head's Grove, Chelsea, London, 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON RECEIVES in her Educational Home, a small number of 

GIRLS of 16 years of age and upwards. Exceptional advantages for MUSIC, 
LANGUAGES, HISTORY, and ART. Outdoor Sports.—Prospectus on 
application. 


| — —TWO or THREE LADIES RECEIVED as 
PAYING GUESTS in Private House, Central, sunny, open— 
Address, Miss ALISON, 25 Via Foro Traiano. 
INTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND.—LADY, 

used to travelling, will undertake the CHAPERONAGE of FOUB 
YOUNG LADIES wishing to spend the winter holidays at Alpine resort. 














Exceptional references required and exchanged,—Address, Miss V. KINION, 
Th elands, Rock Ferry, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCATIO N. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
E of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
ted to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

fy ore than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
~ > a establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 § Sackville Street, London, w. 


FATON'S S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year). 
Pion 


CHOIC 
gre ivi 


1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price Is. 6d.; post-free, 2s. Over 800 
Gives particulars of 
PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, and a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 
If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charge. 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
-ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
292 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegr: aphie Address, 


“Triform, Londou.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), nh del ace Me haat 
“A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Gradua ates) gives advice and assistance without c ‘harge to Parentsand Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Giris) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mav: agers RB, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, WA Cc. 












MISCELLANEOUS. 


NGLISH BRANCH OF THE LEAGUE FOR THE 

y PRESERVATION OF SWISS SCENERY. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be HELD on WEDNESDAY, 
October 24th, at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, John Street, Adelphi, Strand. 
Sir MARTIN "CONWAY will take the Chair at 5 o'clock, and the Bishop of 
Bristol, the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., and Douglas W. Freshfield, Esq., 
will be amongst the speakers. All persons interested in Switzerland will be 
welcomed, whether Members of the League or not. At the close of the 
mecting it is hoped to show a few lantern views illustrative of Swiss 
scenery and its disfigurement. 


HE AFTER CARE ASSOCIATION for Poor Persons 

Discharged Recovered from Asylums for the Insane.—The COUNCIL of 

the above Association earnestly APPEAL for a weekly ALLOWANCE or 

DONATIONS for Two Elderly Couples to tide them over their present great 

distress. In one employ 40 and 18 years respectively ; unable to obtain work 

owing to recent illness, For particulars, apply H. THORNHILL ROXBY, 
Esq., Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. S. w. 


ac HOOL of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL BOOHOMTOS, 
bk 63, 64, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.—Rev 
ROGERS, M.A., will give E ight Lectures on the ‘‘ THEORY AND P RAC "TIC 7 
OF CHARITY ” on Tuesdays at 4.30 p.m., beginning October 23rd. Fee, 
7s, 6d., or 1s. for each Lecture. Mr. E. J. URWICK, M.A., will give Eight 
Lectures on “SOME PRINCIPLES OF SOC a ” on Fridays 
4.30 pan., beginning October 19th. Fee, 7s. 6d., for each Lecture.— 




















For Health and Pleasure. 











For particulars of other arrangements apply to the HON. SECRETARY, 
Exhibition of Reproductions of Portraits from the 14th century to the 
day.—FREDERICK HOLLYER’S Studio, 9 Pembroke Square, 
W ANTED, SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIBS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs, 
Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to “ CHIP —— AL E,” 
EVONSHIRE.—_LANGLEY HOUSE, DAW LisH— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery; 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR, 
Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
T amen" = a-Water, and Light Baths, &c. 
.Y PEW RITING 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, Further par- 
13 Lioyd Square, London, W.c. 
\ RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C, Telephone 12258 Central. 


YORTRAITS. 
resent 
Ke msington. Open 10 till 6. es 
Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
Bevsrssnovss HYDRO 
J 
ESIDENT PHYSICIAN. at ; 
WANTED. 
culars on application,—Miss NICHOLSON, 
OFFICE, 
All kinds of Lega), Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 


Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short 
han Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
{PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 











erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, yoy nis, Cricke 
Bowls, & -Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street » Liiverpool. 


(omrort, STYLE ,and QUAL ITY in High-C lass HAN D- 


MADE BOOTS and SHOES to measure. Best work 20 per cent. bek 








West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement dire ous 
free. Call preferred—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO., 69 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Established 1336. 
) pee Ib. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 Ib, 
2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 14 Ib., 38. 9d.; 21 )b., 5a Carriage paid; cle aned 
for Cooking. F, ‘amily trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured F ish, — Li s 
and ps rtionlans post free, NORTH SEA FISHE RIES COMPANY, ims} vy. 
Qu te Pa per. 
5. Carriage Paid, Cleaned for Cooking; Finest Quality | 
guaranteed, 6 Ib., 2s.; 9 Ib, 2s, 6d.; 11 Ib, 3s.; 14 Ib, 3s. Gd, 
Lists free, 
AMALGA MATED FISH CO., Grimsby Docks, =v 
OCKROAC HES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recomn 1ended by Dr. H. Woodward, 

-RS., and Canon Kinton Jac yues, B.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield. 


Cockroach Paste. 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 


at | 





| 


MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 


from the 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, 


NOTHING COMPARABLE ELSEWHERE 


MAPLE & CO LONDON and PARIS 


FURTHER CAPITAL REQUIRED. 
P. R. H, A. 60 INNS. 


The PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSO- 
CIATION, Limited, founded 1896 by the Bishop of 
Chester and Colonel H. J. Craufurd, is prepared to allot 
Ordinary £1 Shares, as extra Capital is URGENTLY 
required, 

Paid-up Capital, £17,000; maximum dividend, 5 per 
cent., continuously paid since 1899; £480 » mh to 


Reserve. The profits for nine months January-Septem- 


ber, 1906, already cover annual dividend. 

Send for Report, Share-Application Form, and 
Pamphlet on Public-House Reform to P. R. H. A 
Ltd., Broadway Chambers, Westminster (opposite St. 


James’s Park Station). 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. _ 
k. PD MSP.- 





—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBER—MARCH 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as 


Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES 





above, 


3,273). 


(tonnage, 








We £18 18s, PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
November 6th. 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 

OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. Internation: ul Library, 20 
vols., three-quarter levant, £5 5s., half calf, -<- ee th, £3 10s,; 

Burton’s Arabian Nights, Illustrated, £7 10s.; Dum Bae 1 Crimes 
llius., 8 vols., £2 10s.; Dod's erage, 1905, 10s. 6d., te r Ss. 6d. ; Wilde's 
Trial, £1; Burton's Ll Pent amerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s.; Lord Alfred Douglas’ 
Poems (Friend of Wilde), 15s.; Reynolds’ Mysteries of L yndon and the Court 

of London, 12 vols., £3 10s. ; Walpole’s Let te 9 vols., 66 rtraits, £10 10 
| for £3; Alken’s British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s.; 
= irlington Club Mezzotint Portraits, folio, £7 73.; Cripps’ Old English Plate, 





7s. Gd. List fre BAKER'S GREAT 











: oré Gallery, 42s., for 4 
BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOUN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
OOK BARGAINS.— Free on application, H. J. 
GLAISHER’S OCTOBER SUPPLEMENT of Publishers’ Remainders, 
New Books at Second-hand Prices, comprising Works in all Branches of 
Literature.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 
Wigmore Street, W 
NHEAP B OOKS.—E ncy. Brit., 35 vols., £13 13s.;: Dod's 
Peerage, 1905 , 3s. 6a.; Emerson's Wé rks, 12 v ] he rton’s Arabian 
Nights, U: — ingt £1 3.3 Trial< f Osc ur Wiki 20s. Catalorues 
free. Box ght « r exchan red. cial List of 3,000 Books wanted } 
free. BOR L AND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingha 
OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
. Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to leara 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a | ttle ch nged 
fuil of good sense from cover to cover.”—Specta Ss = mber 30th, 1005, 
“The child who ~ mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts sl il not ly escape 
many of the evils un in sanite ary environment, but sho tid b yme the prophet 
of hygiene typed r home Lancet, June 17th, 1905, 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W. 
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THE 
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NOW READY, 


THE NEW AR 


THE SHILLING BURLINGTON 


(An Abridged Edition of ‘‘The Burlington Magazine”). 


PRINCIPAL 
ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND. 


THE LATE ALFRED STEVENS. 
NOTES ON SILVER PL 


Illustrate 
HAND-PRINTED PHO 


of the New Picture by Raphael in the National Gallery, and 
TEN other FULL-PAGE PLATES. 
The NUMBER issued is STRICTLY LIMITED, and it CANNOT be REPRINTED. 


N.B.—THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE = y -% on the ist of each month as hitherto 
at 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE Lrp., 17 Berners Street, London, W. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
MUSEUMS.—ARrrtTICcLE I. 

ST. CLOUD PORCELAIN. 
A PORTRAIT BY GOYA. 
ATE, FURNITURE, &c. 

d with a 

TOGRAVURE PLATE 





Where is it? 


HERE IS THE BOOK TO TELL YOU. 
JUST PUBLISIIED. Price 6s. 


A THOROUGHLY RE 


Chambers’s Concise 


Gazetteer of 


PRONOUNCING. 


Topographical. 


HISTORICAL. 
Containing the latest and most reliable facts and figures regarding places at home & abroad. 


Edited by DAVID 
AN INVALUA 


For BUSINESS MEN. 
For THE HOME LIBRARY. 


W. & R, CHAMBERS, LIMITED, 


nef, 


VISED EDITION OF 


the World. 


Statistical. 


PATRICK, LL.D. 
BLE BOOK 
For Every SCHOOL, COLLEGE, 
REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


and 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous, 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free, 

Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
ree, 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subd- 
acriptions veceived by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LrpraRy, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe 
Harotp A. WiLson Company, Ltp., 35 





CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. 

Centra. 


Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Twackerar, 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 


r= 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 





King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide, 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


** SPECTATOR ” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d, 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 











——_ 


Per Doren 
Bots. 4- Bots, 


17/6 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched, 
Ropiyson & CLEaver have @ 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
Fish Napkins, 2/1l per doz. Dinner 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 8 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 
Price Lists 
"ree. 
Fine 
Hackaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
prices, 
found very superior to wine 
v9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


[October 20, 1906, 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 
BR Ladies 26 . [I 7) 
CAMBRIC Gents’ 3/6 Guan a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
Lists Post FREE. MANDKERCHIEFS 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
Square, 2/6; 2} by 3 yards, 5/6, 
Roller towelling, 3a, 
rie“! DAMASK Bi... he 
I ost Pr per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. 
Strong 
TABLE ,wst%-e LINE 
HOUSE N. 
Direct to Belfast. 
VMEDOC. 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 3 
ST. ESTEPHE 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, wmeluding Cases 


BELFAST. ° TD. 
POCKET “ The Irish Cambries of Messrs, 
emp 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real frish Linen 
Samples and 
Cloths, 49 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard, 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
with from the constautly increas- 
fidence im submittimg it to those 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


COLOUR COPPICE 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited, 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 18%, 











Paid-up Capital .......0.s0cserseesese0e 221,500,000 
Reserve Fun ..........0.se0c00e0 +0000 +0- 41,085,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mada 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 


to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office 








1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 


Is THE 


CONSUMMATION OF THREE INVENTIONS: 


1. The Piano. 2. The Pianola. 3. The Metrostyle. 





SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSCSSSSOCOCOOSE 


HE PIANOLA PIANO is a combination of the three, and is the first complete 
piano, inasmuch as it embodies the musical possibilities of the piano and the 
means whereby anyone can enjoy them, Those who play by hand can play the Pianola 
Piano in the ordinary way, and anyone can play it by means of the Metrostyle Pianola 


contained within its case. 


The Pianola with the Metrostyle is one of the most important inventions in music. 


It makes the pianoforte accessible to all, reserving to the performer the control over 
expression. In addition it does something that has not hitherto been possible in music, 


for it places permanent records of the performances of great musicians at every one’s 
disposal, to reproduce at any time. The significance of such an achievement is 
unexampled in musical history; it means the setting up of new standards of comparison 


in the interpretation of the classics. 


Paderewski’s rendition may be compared with Bauer's, Moszkowski’s interpretation 
with Strauss’s, and so on. And the knowledge that authoritative interpretations are 
always at hand must add largely to the benefit and enjoyment derivable from pianoforte 


playing, not to mention the value of this invention from the educational point of view. 


All reasons that may be advanced for the possession of an ordinary piano—and they 
must be sound ones, since few homes are without a piano—apply with equal force to 
the Pianola Piano; and, in addition, this instrument has the inestimable advantage of 


possessing a répertoire of over 17,000 different compositions for any one to play. 


The Pianola Piano may be had in several models. The Pianola Piano (Weber 


Piano) two models, and the Pianola Piano (Steck Piano) two models, 


Any make of piano will be taken in part exchange for the Pianola Piano, which 


may be purchased for cash or on the Deferred Payment system, 


You are invited to call or write for Pianola Piano Catalogue BB. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEolian Hall, 135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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CORNWALL 
DEVON 
SOMERSET 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. I. of each of the above Counties now ready. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

NOTTINGHAM, Vol. 
BERKSHIRE, Vol. 


The following have also been issued :— 


Hampshire, tand2. Norfolk, 1. Worces- 
ter, i and 2. Cumberland,I and 2. Hert- 


fordshire, 1. Surrey, Iand2. Northamp- 
tonshire, 1. Essex, 1. Bedfordshire, I. 
Warwick, I. Buckingham, I. Derby, I. 
Durham, I, Sussex, ir. Lancashire, I. 


*,* Further Volumes will be issued at short intervals. 
“THE FINEST COUNTY HISTORY EVER PUBLISHED.” 


Full Prospectus and all particulars as to contents and 
price post-free on application to the Publishers ; or of 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CoO., Ltd., 
16 James Street, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


aca By ALICE BRAITHWAITE. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. net; postage, 3d. 


“PROBLEMS IN DIET.” 
A book dealing with both the Practice and Theory of Diet, and largely based 
on Dr. Haig’s teaching. 

Contents :—Food and Philosophy.—The Cart and the Horse.—-The Miracle 
of Nutrition—Balance in Diet.—Monkeys and Nuts.—Manna in the 
Wilderness, 

From the AUTHOR, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate ; or R. J. JAMES, 

3 and 4 London House Yard, 1, London, EC 





“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 


iDBRIS SODA WATER. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING, 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Establi ished 1835. Capital (Pai d up) £500,000. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Ailenbury:” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of r foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation si. is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 





in Landed 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


FINE TAWNY PORT 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 





“NONAC” BRAND 
a well-matured 


PURE NON-ACID WINE 
produced from the finest grapes 


shipped direct from Oporto, carefully selected 
on account of its freedom from acidity, and 
suitable alike for the purpose of 
luncheon and dinner, or for 
invalids. 





Extract from the “Lancet” Analysis, 
June 30th, 1906: 


‘Lhis wine “has evidently been matured in 
“wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 
“the palate, and practically non-acid...... It 
“contains a minimum amount (for port) 
“of sugar. The flavour is delicately fruity, 
“and the wine has been carefully selected for 
“invalid purposes.” 


Per doz. bottles, 45s. Per doz. }-bottles, 24s, 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 


or Port in Ireland. Cuses extra. 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Ltd., 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 


47 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 


Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, is. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; Sd. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


SPAIN. 


MADRID, SEVILLE, CORDOVA, ALHAMBRA, GIBRALTAR. 
Outward by BOOTH LINE Royal Mail Steamers to Lisbon. Homeward by 
P, & O. Royal Mail Steamers from Gibraltar, 
22 Days £34, and 32 Days £42. 

First Class throughout, including travelling and hotel expenses. 
Liverpool, 19th & 29th November; London, 2lst November & Ist Decemt 
BOOTH LINE, 

Strand ; 30 James Street, Liverpool. 





eT. 


_8 Adelphi Terrace, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
For the 
LOWEST PREMIUM 
you can obtain the 
LARGEST FIXED SUM 
in the 
LAW UNION AND CROWN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


126 Chancery Lane, London, 
(Established 80 Years.) 
FUNDS EXCEED............00......&5,500,000,. 


Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, 
apply to any of the Branches or Agencies of the Company. 
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We beg to draw your attention 
to the following New Novels: 


(i) “THE PRIEST,” 6/-, by HAROLD BEGBIE, a Novel of the English Church. 
Ready on Monday. (2) ‘“‘THE LADY EVELYN,” 6/-, by MAX PEMBERTON. “In 
this story of to-day Mr. Pemberton gives to the world of his best...... It is a novel 
of remarkable power, and the very boldness of its conception would alone suffice 
to lift it out of the rut of commonplace novels.”—‘' Scotsman.” (3) “THE WAGES 
OF PLEASURE,” 6/-, by JOHN A. STEUART. The gambling habits and easy 
morals of ‘“‘the Smart Set,” the evils that moved Father Vaughan to pity and 
scornful anger, have never been more adequately shown in action than here in 
the pages of this uncompromising novel. 


And to the following Works in 
Biographical & Religious Literature: 


(1) “EDINBURGH SERMONS,” 6/-, by the Rev. HUGH BLACK, M.A. This is 
the only volume of sermons Mr. Hugh Black has published, and is particularly 
interesting in view of the fact that the author has just left Free St. 
George’s, Edinburgh, for a Professor’s Chair in America. (2) “A MANUAL 
OF THEOLOGY,” 10/6, by the REV. J. AGAR BEET, D.D. This able volume 
covers the ground occupied by the author’s earlier volumes: ‘Through 
Christ to God,” “The New Life in Christ,” and “The Last Things” ; 
adding sections on ‘*The Sacred Records” and ‘‘The Church.” (3) A new 
volume of DR. MACLAREN’S EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, entitled 
“EXODUS, LEVITICUS, AND NUMBERS,” 7/6, being the third volume of the 
Second Series. ‘‘Preachers who say they cannot make Old Testament subjects 
interesting and helpful should just notice Dr. Maclaren’s method of combining 
Biblical scholarship with evangelical instruction. His spiritual insight is 
remarkable.”—‘‘Church Times.” (4) “THE DUEL,” 1/- paper, 2/- cloth, by 
COULSON KERNAHAN. The greatest, most striking, and most daring parable 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan has ever written. (5) ‘“‘THE LIFE OF THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE,” 10/6 net, by JANE T. STODDART. The first authoritative biography 
of the Empress Eugenie. Magnificently illustrated. (5) ‘J. THAIN DAVIDSON,” 
6/-, by HIS DAUGHTER. Reminiscences of the famous preacher to young men. 
(6) “THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE WiLLIAMS,” 6/-, by J. E. HODDER WILLIAMS 
The young man’s book of the year. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 
Stanley Weyman’s New Novel. 


First Large Impression oversold before 
publication. Second impression 
Ready immediately. 


6- CHIPPINGE 6- 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘A very good story in every way. 
Yomance flourishes gaily amidst the shindies, good wholesome 
romance, and the love trials of two young people.” 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


STANDARD.—“ The book will make the fame and fortune of many after 
dinner conversationalists, it holds so many excellent stories.” 


THE GATE OF DEATH: a Diary. 


Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A book of really uncommon beauty which is not 
likely to be forgotten m a single season or a single year, but will be kept upon 


many shelves for constant reference.” 
THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION 


OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 
Vol. IV.—NORTH AND SOUTH.—/*ow Reavy. 


SPECTATOR.—* The ‘ Knutsford’ Edition, well printed and in convenient- 
shaped volumes, will prove a real godsend.” 


THE STORY OF BAWN 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 6/- 
STANDARD.—“ A very real and tender story of the mystery of a young 
girl’s heart.” 


Sir John Constantine. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). 6/- 
[On October 23rd. 


THE OLD COUNTRY : 


A ROMANCE. By HENRY NEWBOLT. 6/- 
[On October 23rd. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





NOW READY, 
MISS BRADDON’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Crown S8vo, price 6s. 








New Novels at all the Libraries. 
ee er a ee eee - SAba Macdonald 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY The Illustrious 0’Hagan 
Mrs. B. M. CROKER - The Youngest Miss Mowbray 
BEATRICE WHITBY - - The Whirligig of Time 
WM. LE QUEUX - - : The House of the Wicked 
Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS - Hazel of Hazeldean 
ADA CAMBRIDGE - - + + A Happy Marriage 
Hon. A. NELSON-HOOD - : Tales of Old Sicily 
J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON .- - Knighthood’s Flower 
i. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY - - The Avenging Hour 
ADELINE SERGEANT - ° - - An Impetuous Girl 


FOLK TALES FROM TIBET. 


By Captain W. F. T. O';CONNOR, 
Secretary and Interpreter to the Tibet Expedition. 
In 1 vol. 4to, with 12 Illustrations in Colour reproduced from 
Paintings by a Native Tibetan Artist, 6s. net. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C. 








ORDER AT ONCE FROM YOUR LIBRARY, 
SOME REMINISCENCES. rt 


By WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI., 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 22 2s. met. 
Prospectus on application. } [Published on 17th, 
This important book contains a full account of the early days of the Rossetti 


family, with many interesting sidelights on the Pre-Raphaelite moy 
on the literary and artistic career of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. ——ae 








es 


Six-Shilling Novels. 


EVE AND THE WOOD GOD. 
By HELEN MAXWELL. [Published 19th, 
A new novel by the author of that successful book, ‘A Daughter of Thor,” 


IT HAPPENED IN JAPAN. 











By the BARONESS d’ANETHAN. (Just out, 
“This gracefully written novel of fashionable life.’—Scotsman. 
“A pathetic and truly beautiful story.’’"—Madame. 
Second Large Edition in the Press, 
THE GAIETY OF FATMA. 
By KATHLEEN WATSON. [Just out, 


“ Fatma, radiant and loving, half Arab, half French, is like a fairy come to 
earth.’’—Times, 








THE VOYAGE OF THE ARROW. 
By T. JENKINS HAINS. [Just out, 


“ Written with feeling and conviction...... and with a swing and zest which 
should commend it.”—Athenzum. 


Other New Books. 


MOONS AND WINDS OF ARABY. 
By ROMA WHITE. 5s. [Published 19th, 
Amusing sketches of official life in Egypt. 











New Editions. 


HINTS TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 
By E. H. LACON WATSON. 2s. net. 


An amusing and instructive guide to the Literary Life. 
** Destined to be popular with everybody but the young author.” 
—Evening News, 


REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEHOLDER, 
By E. H. LACON WATSON. [Just out, 


A new edition of Mr. Watson’s light essays is now issued, bound in lamb. 
skin, with gilt edges, at 4s. 6d. met. Copies in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


[Just out, 





BROWN, LANGHAM, and CO., Ltd., 78 New Bond Street, W, 











What pleases you most ina Novel? . , 
Originality ? Imagination? Intellect? , 
A generous, tender feeling for humanity ? 
Brilliant, artistic achievement? , . , 


All th li- 
IN THE DAYS .. . ties oe ais 
OF THE COMET 

H. G. WELLS'S 
story, which, says PUNCH, ‘“‘is something greater than 


played in rich 
profusion in 
pod l d 
novel an 
a good novel. It is a brilliantly successful effort in 
the higher world of romance.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD., LONDON. 


OUR EMPIRE. 


Past and Present. 
By the Right Hon. THE EARL OF MEATH, M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, 
LL.A., and EDITH JACKSON. 
Volume I.: GREAT BRITAIN IN EUROPE. 
Second Edition Now Ready, 7s. 6d. 
Also Now Ready. 


Volume II.: GREAT BRITAIN IN ASIA. 


With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
HARRISON AND SONS, 45 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Cenrrat 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: BookmEex, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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yESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO’S Autumn List includes an 


exceptional number of “Colour Books.” First and fore- 


most is 
TOURAINE AND ITS STORY, 


by Anne Macdonell, who does not confine herself to the 
chateaux as other writers have done, but deals also with the 
people, their customs, the landscape of the province, and 
especially its literary associations. Fifty coloured and 
numerous black-and-white illustrations have been provided 
by Miss A. B. Atkinson. Price £1 1s. net. 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND, 


by Edward Thomas, is just ready, price £1 1s. net. Its 
subjects range from market-place to mountain stream, and 
it describes, in a vivid yet concise manner, the surroundings 
and customs that still prevail in the “unspoilt Heart of 
England.” Several folk-songs never before published are 
included with their necessary music, and Mr. H. Linley 
Richardson has supplied 48 typical coloured illustrations. 
Fifteen exceptionally good reproductions in colour of 
pictures by Constable are included in Mr. Tompkins’s 
new book, 


IN CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY. 


This volume is not devoted entirely to Constable and his 
art, but describes in a charming way those parts of Essex 
and Suffolk made famous by that celebrated painter. Price 
12s, 6d. net. Mr. Newman Howard, whose “Savonarola” 
and “ Kiartan the Icelander” received such warm praise, bas 
just published a new Dramatic Poem, entitled 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, 


of which the Atheneum, in a four-column review, says :-— 
“The play is all action. The four acts are full of exciting 


situations, sensational surprises, plots, and counterplots...... 


Mr. Howard has always had the gift of style, and here he | 


shows it to great advantage. The verse is struck from the 
action like sparks from a horse’s hoofs......It is alive with 
true dramatic imagination......We cannot hesitate to place it 
among all but the highest of English dramatic poetry.” The 


price of this volume is 4s. 6d. net. 


COURT LIFE IN THE DUTCH 
REPUBLIC, 1638-1689, 


by the Baroness Suzette van Zuylen van Nyevelt, is a volume 
that throws much light on English History at this period 
of ceaseless interaction between England and Holland. The 
chief persons dealt with are William III. of England, his 
parents, and his wife, Mary, daughter of James I. Many 
official documents at the Hague have been thrown open to 
the author by the authorities. Nine illustrations in photo- 
gravure are included. Price 16s. net. Please write for 
Prospectuses of the above books, and also for a copy of 


Dent’s Illustrated Autumn List. 


This contains particulars of a large number of books not 
included above, and will be sent, with a Specimen Coloured 
Plate, post-free from J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford 
Street, London, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR says:— 

“The child is to put this volume, not at the lesson- 
book end of the shelf, but with ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and the like. 
So the preface suggests, and rightly. It is eminently readable, 
a success, we should say, in what looks much easier than it is, 
telling a story in simple words.” 


OUR ISLAND STORY 


A Child’s History of England 
By H. E. MARSHALL 


With Thirty Original iltustrations in Colour by A. &. FORREST 


The Seotsman.—“Every child may comprehend exactly 
what is written....... In all respects, the work is to be warmly 
commended.” 


OUR ISLAND STORY 


Westminster Gazette.—“ As a gift-book for the young ‘ Our 
Island Story’ should be one of the most popular—as it is 
certainly one of the best produced—of the season.” 


OUR ISLAND STORY 


has been an immediate success. 


Printed by Constable in large and beautiful type on pure white 
rag paper and attractively bound, square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 





The ATHENAUM says :— 


“It is unfortunately all too rare to meet with so 
beautiful a book as ‘In God’s Garden,’ by Amy Steedman.” 


IN GOD'S GARDEN 


Stories of the Saints for Little Children 
By AMY STEEDMAN 


ittustrated in Colour with Sixteen Reproductions from 
Itallan Masterpieces 


Sunday Times.—“ They are written in a devotional spirit, 
but with the most charming simplicity.” 


IN GOD'S GARDEN 


Same type and paper as “Our Island Story.” Binding Design by 
P. Wooprorre. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





JUST ISSUED 


THE 


CHILD’S LIFE of JESUS 


By C. M. STEEDMAN 


With Thirty Original llustrations in Colour and Binding 
Design by PAUL WOODROFFE 


Ask to see this beautiful book at your bookseller’s. Square 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN POETS 


An Entirely New Series of Selected Poets, com- 
bining Scholarship with Daintiness of Form. 


1. SPENSER Edited by W. B. YEATS 
[ Ready. 


2. WHITTIER Edited by A. C. BENSON 


[ Ready. 





Other Volumes Immediately 


Each Volume contains Introduction and Notes, and Eight 
ittustrations in Colour by some well-known Artist. There 
are also a Frontispiece and Vignette Title by A. S. HARTRICK 


Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


London: T. C, and E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
And EDINBURGH, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


The Reminiscences of 
Lady Dorothy Nevill. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD has much pleasure in 
announcing that THE REMINISCENCES 
OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL will be 
ready on Monday next, October 22nd, at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, 15s. net. 
















LETTERS OF 


George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. LL.D. 


Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [October 22nd. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Western Tibet 


And the British Borderland. 
By CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


Indian Civil Service ; Deputy Commissioner of Almora. 
Royal 8vo, with Illustrations, Maps, and Sketches, 21s, net. 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An 


Account of the First Mission sent by the American Government to the 
King of Kings. By ROBERT P. SKINNER, Awerican Consul-General ; 
Commissiouer to Abyssinia, 1903-1904. With numerous Illustrations and 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. ret. 


PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. 


By the Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of “‘ Murray's Handbook to 
Syria and Palestine,” 1902. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 
By HARRY GRAHAY, Author of “ Misrepresentative Men,” ‘‘ Ruthless 
Rhymes for Heartless Homes,” &, Illustrated by D. 8S. GROESBECK. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

No book that ever saw the light 
Seems half as likely to excite 
The wholesome gaiety of nations 
As this whose style, so truly chaste, 
Is garnished in such perfect taste 
By copious illustrations. 
(We charge 5s. for these rhymes, 
By kind permission of The Times.) 


TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND 


GREEK VERSE. By H. A. J. MUNRO, sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. With a 
Prefatory Note by J. D. DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Medium 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. net. 


























































Now Editions. 
MY MEMOIRS. By Henri Sreruan ve Biowrz. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE QUEEN’S POOR. Life as they Find it in 


Town and Country. By M. LOANE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM 


FLOOR. By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of “The King with Two 
Faces,”’ ‘‘ The Fiery Dawn,” &c. 
TRIBUNE.—“ The lady on the drawing-room floor is a 
charming creation.’ 


5 
OCCASION Ss By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, 
FORELOCK. Author of “The Bonnet Conspirators.” 
By SIDNEY PickERINc, *!HE BASKET 
Author of “Verity,” &c. OF FATE. 
QUICKSILVER By ST. JOHN LUCAS, 
AND FLAM E. Author of “The Absurd Repentance.” 


THE MILLMASTER, by C. Hotmes Cauttey. 


[October 22nd, 








London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








Ls 


Mr.Wm. Heinemann’s New Books 


eee 


HENRY IRVING, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
By BRAM STOKER. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., 25s. net. 
[Prospectus on application. } 
we very valuable contribution to the records of the dramatic art With 
varied and amusing anecdotes thickly interspersed through the narrativ 
Mr. Bram Stoker has produced a couple of volumes which will have q wid 
popularity, not only amongst those who knew Irving, but amongst those who 
are, in however small a degree, interested in the history of the theatre.” 
—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, 


VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS 


By PIERRE DE NOLWAC, Director of the Versailles Museum, 
In 1 volume, with 56 Pictures in Colour by RENE BINET. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies, on Van Gelder Paper, with the 

Plates mounted, £2 2s. net. (October 23rd. 

Also a CHEAPER EDITION, 16s. net. [October 0th, 
René Binet's highly original interpretation of the beauties of Versailles and 
the Trianons is sure to appeal to all lovers of art, and M. Pierre de Nolhac’s 
historical and aesthetic description will surely fascinate those who turn over 

the leaves of this volume, redolent as it is of the glamour of le grand siécle, 

[Prospectus on application. | 
THE BOOK FOR WHICH THE BORDIN PRIZE OF 1,000 FRANCS WAS 
AWARDED BY THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


According to many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 2 vols., 20s. net. [Next week, 
The most complete and impartial account that has yet been published of 
this remarkable woman. The Author has consulted over 300 published works 
on the period he studies, besides au endless amouut of private correspondence, 
and he gives all possible details concerning Madame Récamier herself until 
her death in 1849, 


THE FLIGHT OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


From the French of G. LENOTRE. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 
10s. net. [Prospectus on application. } 
“ Never was the on better told than in this book......an admirable example 
of that kind of special historical monograph in which French writers excel.” 
—Mr, W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, 


NAPOLEON KING of ELBA 


From the French of PAUL GRUYER. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 
10s. net. [Prospectus on application, } 
“His book is crowded with picturesque details of Napoleon, and is alive 
with interest.”—Standard, 


FRANCE IN_ 1802. 


By an Eye-Witness. Being Letters from France by HENRY REDHEAD 
YORKE. Edited by J. A. C. SYKES. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s, 
“A fascinating and very delightful work.”—Daily Telegraph. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY 
CHILDHOOD & YOUTH. 


By GEORGE BRANDES. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
** A fine illuminating piece of work. Its human interest is second to nothing 
Dr. Brandes has given us.’’—Standard, 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. 


By FREDERICK RIEDL, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Literature of the World. 


THE FOOL of the WORLD 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 1 vole Sot 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


. 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘The Angel of Pain,” &c. 

“ Written with uncommon intensity and brilliance...... A novel that is 
marked by deep thought, clever construction, and a most intimate knowledge 
of the play of emotion between real men and women. He has achieved a 
triumph.”—Standard, 


TIME AND THE GODS. 


By Lord DUNSANY. With 10 Illustrations by S. H. SIME. 6s. net. 


“They please by a natural strength and freshness of imagination.” 
—Scotsman. 


THE LUDDINGTONS. 
By FLORENCE COLLINS. 
“ Mrs. Collins will take a well-earned place in the front rank of writers of 
fiction.” —Court Journal. 


JOSEPH VANCE. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. [Second Impression. 
«A remarkable novel—a book for lovers of the classic tradition in English 
fiction.” —Spectator, 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. [Third Impression. 
*‘ Mrs. Steel’s warmest admirers will not be disappointed.” —Sketch. 


THE SWIMMERS. 


By E. S. RORISON. 
“Pull of crisp dialogue and bright descriptive passages.”"—Athenzum. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S Illustrated Autumn Announcement List 
on application. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER 24ru. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


AND THE NEW WORLD OF HIS DISCOVERY 
By FILSON YOUNG - - - - = = 


With Charts, Facsimile 
a Frontispiece in Colour by NORMAN WILKINSON, and a Note on 
the Navigation of Columbus's First Voyage by the EARL OF DUN- 


RAVEN, K.P. Two volumes square demy 8vo, buckram gilt, 25s. net. 


Maps, Illustrations, Reproductions, Appendices, 


MAJOR MARTIN HUME'S 


QUEENS OF OLD SPAIN 


By the author of “The Wives of Henry VIII.” 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. net 
[Ready October 29th. 


“It is proposed to select for treatment only the lives 
of those Queens of Spain who for their greatness, 
their political importance, their attractions, or their 
misfortunes stand forth most prominently in the 
history of their country.”—From the Prerace. 


ELIZABETH GODFREY’S 
HEIDELBERG: its Princes 


and its Palaces By the author of “Social 
Life under the Stuarts.” With Portraits 
and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
12s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
“ An exceedingly interesting volume.”—Tribune. 


“ Attractively written and beautifully illustrated.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


* A work which is full of interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SIX RECENT NOVELS 


THE 


MIRACLE WORKER 
By GERALD MAXWELL. 
With Frontispiece in Colour 
by Frank Haviland. 6s. 
“Mr. Gerald Maxwell’s . first 
appeal to the world of novel 
readers will receive a hearty 
response.......The most salient 
characteristic of ‘The Miracle 
Worker’ is its entire novelty...... 
It will not do to skip a line of 
this wondrous tale.”— World. 
“He is to be congratulated on a 
singularly ingenious plot and 
some strongly marked characteri- 
sation......his story is exception- 
ally gruesome.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


THE EARTHQUAKE 
By W. HOLT WHITE. 6s. 
“Well conceived, artistically 
carried out, and described as 
realistically as though it had 
been written amid the ruins of 
San Francisco...... The book is a 
triumph of its kind......He has 
the gift of vigorous penmanship 
added to a trained imagination.” 

—The Tribune. 


THE 

NORTH SEA BUBBLE 
By ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 
Illustrated by Joseph Simp- 
son. 6s. 
“Vivid and racy comedy.” 

—Times. 
“Tt is not often nowadays that 
the jaded reader finds oppor- 
tunity for a hearty laugh; our 
contemporary novelists are in- 
clined to take themselves far too 
seriously to be content to be 
amusing. But Mr. Oldmeadow 
is a most entertaining exception : 
he is altogether farcical; his 
humour is genuine and spon- 
taneous.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEDRA By GEORGE 
BARR MecCUTCHEON, author 
of “ Beverley of Graustark.” 
6s. 


A delightful love-story with a 
startling plot, relating the 
humorous and perilous adven- 
tures of two lovers who run 
away and embark on a long sea 
voyage in order to avoid the 
attentions of fashionable society. 

[Ready October 24th. 


THE 


PRIVATE WAR 
By LOUIS J. VANCE, author 
of “Terence O'Rourke.” 
Illustrated by G. W. Lam- 
bert. 6s. 


“A rattling good story, full of 
interest and excitement, and not 
without its elements of genuine 
observation and study of human 
character. A strong, well- 
rounded, sensational yarn. 
Strenuous and robust to the 
last page.”—Standard. 


“A thrilling and ably written 
romance with a theme handled 
in a manner calculated to awaken 
intense interest.”—Scotsman, 


THE BROKEN LAW 
By HARRIS BURLAND, 
author of ‘‘ The Black Motor 
Car.” Illustrated by Stanley 
L. Wood. 6s. 
The story of a modern St. Francis 
of Assisi, of a man who is called 
from a life of vice and selfishness 
to do a great work in the world 
The conversion is both mental 
and spiritual, and is brought 
about by lonely wanderings in 
the deserts of Arabia. 

[Ready November 6th. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, PUBLISHER, 7 CARLTON STREET, LONDON. 
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“DAILY MAIL.” 









FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 













The proprietors for some time have had 


under consideration the publication of a 






weekly Literary Supplement, but investiga- 






tion proved that the feature could only be 




















issued at a financial loss. 


During the recent ‘‘ Book War’’ contro- 
versy, however, the immense correspondence 
that has been received by the Editor on the 
subject has convinced the proprietors that 
“ Daily Mail” readers generally take a very 
great interest indeed in matters concerning 
the choice, sale, and distribution of books, 
and it has, therefore, been decided to issue 
a weekly Literary Supplement, even at a 


financial loss. 


The Supplement will bear the title of 


“BOOKS.” 


Further particulars appear on _ the 


opposite page. 





** Daily Mail,” 3 Carmelite House, Temple, London, E.C. 
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“BOOKS.” 





A Weekly Literary Supplement 
to the “Dally Méail.” 





Beginning with the issue of Saturday, 
October 27th, the “ Daily Mail” will issue 
a Literary Supplement, under the Direction 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse and the Editorship 
of Mr. Archibald Marshall. 


The “ Daily Mail” Literary Supplement 
will contain every kind of information 
needed by Booksellers, by London and 
Provincial Bookbuyers and Librarians. It 
will form a part of the London, Northern, 
Scottish, and Irish Editions of the “ Daily 
Mail,” so that every Saturday the vast 
public interested in literature will have at 
hand a budget of reviews by the best critics, 
and information likely to assist them in 
their choice and sale of books. 


The reviews of the principal books of 
the year will also be reprinted in the Paris 
Edition of the “Daily Mail,” and m 
addition the Weekly Supplement will be 
forwarded to all Continental and Colonial 
Librarians and Booksellers. 


“DAILY MAIL.” 
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MR. EVELEIGH NASH'S 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


A GORGEOUS BOOK. 
READY THIS DAY.—21s. 


EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 


With 21 Photogravure Portraits. 


FAMOUS BEAUTIES OF 
TWO REIGNS. 


Being an Account of Some Fair Women of 
Stuart and Georgian Times. 


By MARY CRAVEN 


(Mrs. C. J. ffoulkes). 


N.B.—This will be the Beauty Book of 
the Year. Portraits reproduced in the 
volume are from Paintings in possession 
of the Duke of Fife, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
Earl Spencer, Lord Hillingdon, Lord 
Rothschild, and Sir Edmund Antrobus. 
Booklovers should order the Work without 
delay if they wish to secure a copy of the 
First Edition. 


net, 
FIRST 





4 MAGNIFICENT WORK. 
NOW READY.—24s, net. 


THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE. 


By M. H. LANSDALE, 
Illustrated in Colour by JULES GUERIN. 


*,* This is a book of vivid interest, in which the reader is made 
to live again through the stirring events, the joys and sorrows of 
the Kings and Queens identified with the early days of the 
Touraine chateaux. The personal element is happily made much 
of, till the walls are alive with the revels, the romance, and the 
tragedy of the lives associated with them. 


NOW READY.—7s. 6d. net. 
A TWICE CROWNED QUEEN 
(Anne of Brittany). 
By CONSTANCE, COUNTESS DE LA WARR. 


READY SHORTLY.—12s. 6d. net. 
With 100 Illustrations. 


FROM FiJl TO THE CANNIBAL 
ISLANDS. 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. 


READY SHORTLY.—7s. 6d. 
A ROYAL TRAGEDY. 
Being the Story of the Assassination of King Alexander 
and Queen Draga of Servia. 


By CHEDOMILLE MIJATOVITCH, 


Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
King of Servia to the Court of St. James. 


READY SHORTLY.—6s. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


By EMIL REICH. 


EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street, 


London : 





Ts 


THE 
PENTLAND EDITi6N 


OF THE WORKS OF 


Robert Louis 
_ Stevenson, 


Complete in 20 Volumes, 10 Guineas net each set. 


It will be within the remembrance of the public that 
during the years 1894 to 1898 was produced “ The 
Edinburgh Edition” of Stevenson’s Works. This 
Edition, consisting of 28 volumes, published at 
£16 17s. 6d., was quickly at a premium, and has 
been for several years past worth more than double 
that sum. 


THE PENTLAND EDITION has been arranged 
in conjunction With the representatives of the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Messrs. Cassell & Co, 
acting on behalf of the various publishers of his 
works in this country. 


The volumes will bear on the title-page the names 
of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd., Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus, Mr. William Heinemann, and Messrs. Long. 
mans, Green, & Co. Messrs. Cassell & Co. will issue 
this Edition on behalf of these publishers. They 
have also made arrangements to include “ Edinburgh 
Picturesque Notes,” published by Messrs. Seeley 
& Co. 

It is proposed to include in THE PENTLAND 
EDITION mainly the works published in “The 
Edinburgh Edition,” with some other matter that 
does not appear in that issue. The Stevenson 
Correspondence will not be included. 


The publishers have been fortunate in securing the 
co-operation of Mr. Edmund Gosse, who will con- 
tribute a General Introduction, arrange the order and 
contents of the volumes, and .write a series of brief 
biographical notes to precede the various works. 


THE PENTLAND EDITION will be published in 
twenty volumes, demy 8vo, averaging about 380 pages 
to the volume, and it will be limited to 1,550 numbered 
copies, of which 50 copies will be set aside for the 
Press, &c. 

The Volumes will be set in a handsome small pica 
type of large face, and a fine paper with deckle edges 
has been selected. A series of Photogravure Plates 
will appear. The titles will be printed in red and black. 
The binding will be in buckram, with headband and 
gilt top. j 

It is intended to publish the first four volumes on 
Friday, October 26th. 

Applications for copies will be registered in the order 
received. 

The publishers reserve the right to increase the 
price of the Edition to those whose subscriptions 
are received after the publication of the first four 


volumes. 
CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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From DUCKWORTH & CO.’S AUTUMN LIST. 














THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LESLIE STEPHEN. 
By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND. With 5 Photogravures, royal 8vo, 18s. net. [Ready November 8th. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR A PROSPECTUS. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE KINGS’ CRAFTSMEN. By W. R. 
LETHABY, Author of “Medieval Art.” With Photogravure Frontispiece, and 125 Illustrations, many Drawi end Diegsame 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. wings 
“ From its crowded associations, and the many lovely minor works it contains, as well as its own intrinsic beauty, this church must 


be held by every Englishman as the supreme work of art in the World.”"—ExtTRacT FROM PREFACE. 
[Ready immediately. See a Prospectus, 











———— 


A GREAT MASTER’S Ideas on Life, Nature, Art, Poetry. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF LEONARDO DA _ VINCI. 
By EDWARD McCURDY, M.A. 13 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. net. [Just out. 


“The author has done a service it would not be easy to over-estimate, one -which should be swiftly and 
adequately acknowledged. Thirteen of the full-page plates are from masterly drawings in the Royal Library. 
ON EVERY PAGE OF THIS REMARKABLE VOLUME THERE SPRINGS FORTH SOMETHING GRAND, VIVID, 


SPIRITUALLY SIGNIFICANT.”—First review, in DAILY NEWS. 
NOW READY AT BOOKSELLERS’, LIBRARIES, AND BOOKSTALLS. 


Something uncommon in FICTION. Note this Title. 
OLD FIREPROOF.  Chavains story. 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s. 


This is a genuine story of real soldiering. The nation has to be thankful for a good many 
such as “Old Fireproof”; obscure in history, but living in men’s memories in remote corners of 


’ 
the Empire; born leaders of men. 
A Reader says, in a Letter to the Publishers: 

“I thank you exceedingly jor the very interesting book...... I could not put it down 
till I had read every word...... There are, thank God, a@ good many such as ‘Old 
Fireproof,’ born leaders of men...... To command volunteers needs something near akin 
to a Bayard—one such as ‘ Fireprvof.’...... Rimington’s ‘Tigers’ would have gone 
through the mouth of Hell with him, Such have been our Empire Builders.” 


something New OT PD FIREPROOF. of this Title. 


in Fiction. 











NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OF ART. ‘THE DAWN IN’ BRITAIN. By 

‘ "_ TIMES, . . 
“THE EXCELLENT RED SERIES. TIME CHARLES M. Dovuaury, Author of “ Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 

‘ . 
CORREGGIO. By T. Srurce Moore.| — ¢ vols, 4s. 6d. net each. [ Ready. 

55 i 7s. 6d. . [ Just out. | There is a large austerity, a rough-hewn grandeur, which endows it with 
55 Illustrations, pott ito, 7s. 6d. net ——" the true atmosphere of epic. There is nothing in English literature with 
THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART.—New Volume. | which it may be compared. Interpreted by a Muse richly romantic in feeling, 
| but extremely real in aim and method. Mr. Doughty, we believe, will take 


a & 3 ! AIR. his pl itimatel English classics.” 
WATTEAUV. By Camitite Mauccair 50 | his place u mavoly Allien the Review in the SATURDAY, 13th October. 


Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. | 
“One of the most original and unconventional attempts in the sphere of | . 
criticism. With a subtlety worthy of a Baudelaire he discovers the key to the THE BLESSED JOH N VIANN EY . 
mysterious fascination of Watteau’s art.""—Daily Mail. | Curé d’Ars. New Volume in “The Saints” Series. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. [Just out. 


A TEXT BOOK OF FUNGI Born in 1785, Baptiste Vianney was com 
* | the army in Napoleon's wars. His saint 

Including Morphology, Physiology, Classification. By GEORGE | brought it about that he has been adopted as the very type and patron of the 
MASsEE. With 110 Illustrations, cr. 8vo, 6s. net. [Just vut. _—_ priest, and his beatification was decreed by Pope Pius X. early in 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. | by F. W-| COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN 


HEADLEY. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 8s. net. Presenting fresh 
material, the result of close observation and careful reasoning. | NURSERY RHYMES. By Lina EcKENSTEIN. Crown 


With a specially interesting series of illustrations. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SOM E FO RTH COM I NG FICTION. TITLES should be noted and forwarded 


HIS PEOPLE. By R. B. Cunnincname-Granam. 63. — ¢ Bookseller or Librarian. 
NEW BOOK BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
THE HEART THAT KNOWS. By Cuartzs G. D. Roserts, Author of “The 


Kindred of the Wild,” &c. 6s. 
e => book deals with the adventurcus life of sailors and fisher-folk of the Bay of Fundy; and there is a strong and dramatic love-interest running 
rough it, 


DON-A-DREAMS. By Harvey O’Hiceins. 6s. 


The story of a youth of high purpose but unpractical ideas. The life of a great city, with its grim realities, is presented as the scene of his struggles, 





~~ in his early days to serve with 
y life as curé of a French village 








London: DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S NEW BOOKS Ready in October, 


SOSSSHSSSSOSSESESOSHSOOSEESOSSOSOOSOOEOS 


A HIGHLY IMPORTANT NEW SERIES. 


THE LONDON LIBRARYY. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram gilt, gilt 


An entirely New Series of WORTHY EDITIONS of STANDARD WORKS of BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, PHILOSO 
LETTERS, Edited by Eminent Authorities, printed in legible type on a superfine ivory-finish paper and tastefully bound j 


2s. 6d. net, 
top; each vol. with a Frontispiece. 


PHY, and 
D dark red 


buckram, gilt tops, and head-bands. Each with an Etched or Engraved Frontispiece on Japanese paper, and a good Index. 


The following 8 Volumes are now ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LORD HERBERT OF 
CHERBURY. Edited by Sipwrer Ler. 


LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN: Sir Thomas 
More to Robert Burns. Edited by F. A. Mumsy. 


LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN: The Nineteenth 
Century. Edited by F. A. Mumer. 


LIFE OF GOETHE. By G. H. Lewes. 


A large number of others will be announced very shortly :— 


LIFE OF SHELLEY. With an Intro 
duction by Prof. Dowpey. “ 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of COL, 
Edited by Prof. C. H. Finru. HUTCHINSON, 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
Edited by Prof. C. H. Pints, 


By T. J. Hoaa. 


CAVENDISH, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE and 
other Essays. By Bensamin Jowgtt. With an Essay on JOWETT by 
Sir Lesiie Steruen. 





THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE PUBLIC. 
By Joun Manson. 68. The Spectator of 6th October, 1906, says :—“ The 
work is a severe indictment of the Army and its methods. Mr. Manson 
supports his case by a mass of documents and proofs....... The central 
finance largely consists in borrowing money from the public, and investing 
it in the machinery of the Army, which is kept as a ‘going concern’ by 
the measures above described. The solvency of the system depends, Mr. 
Manson argues, on the willingness of the public to continue subscriptions, 
which, he maintains, are now given under a misapprehension. We have 
no wish to prejudge the case, but we should like our readers to realise 
that here is matter which requires their scrutiny.” 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN : a Book for 
Mothers and Nurses. By Dr. Howarp Barrerr. 8vo, 674 pp., with 55 
Tilustrations, 5s. The Lancet says :—‘‘ The volume is one e the most 
practical and instructive works. It is evidently written by a man who is 
thoroughly conversant with the practical points involved.” The Daily 
News says :—‘‘It is an eminently practical work, full of homely common 
sense, and up to date in its know of modern medical science.”’ 


HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS: a Contribution to the 
pte of Religious Opinion. By R. A. Vaucuax. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 
s. 6d. 





LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


Large 8vo, 800 to 1,000 pp. each, with copious new Indexes, dark 
green buckram, gilt, red morocco labels, 5s. net each. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


J. M. Mitcue.t, B.A. (Oxon.), and Professor Casrart. 


SISMONDI’S ITALIAN REPUBLICS. 
first time from the 14-vol. Italian work, thoroughly Revised, and 
brought down to date by Dr. W Bovttine. 1 vol., 5s. net. 

JOSEPHUS—WORKS. Translated by WM. WuisTon, and Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by D. 8S. Marcotiovrs, Litt.D. 5s. net. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. Edited, with all 
the Author’s Notes, by J. M. Rosertsox, M.P., with Additional Notes 
and Introduction. 5s, net. 

BACON’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, with the Essays, New 
Atlantis, &c, Containing all the Original Notes of Srepprxe and Ertrs. 
The whole Edited, with Additional Notes and Introduction, by J. M. 
Roszrrsox, M.P. 5s. net. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. 
With Notes and Introduction by R. A. Jonyson, M.A. 5s. net. 

CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
With 82 Fine Portraits and Plates, 5s. net. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. With Notes by Lorp Braysrooke. A 
Verbatim Reprint of the full edition of 1848-9. 5s. net. 

EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
by W. Bray. 5s. net. 


Revised and Edited by 
1 vol., 5s. net. 
[Shortly. 


Translated for the 


With Notes 





GRAMMONT—MEMOIRS. Edited by Sir WALTER Scorr. 5s. 
t. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Edited, with Notes, 
by T. F. Hexpexsox, M.A. 5s. net. [Shortly. 


EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. The “Sovereign Edition” (copyright), in 4 vols., printed 
4,078 pp., with a Collective Index and 


in bold type on Inpia Parer. 
y Professors Woops and Casor, Cloth, 


Index of Quotations (81 pp.), b 
20s. net; lambskin gilt, 25s. net. 

MILES’ POETS AND POETRY OF THE NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY. Vol. VIL. ROBERT BRIDGES TO RUDYARD 
KIPLING. Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; lambskin gilt, 2s. 6d. 


‘THE SEMITIC SERIES.—%s. net. 


SAYCE (A. H.)—Babylonians and Assyrians. 

DAY (Rev. E.)—Social Life of the Hebrews. 

PATON (L. B.)—Early History of Syria and Palestine, 

DUFF (Dr. A.)—Theology and Ethies of the Hebrews, 

MACDONALD (D. at Theology. 

HALEVI (Judah).—Kitab al Khazari; translated from the 
Arabic by Dr. H. Hinscure.p. 

RAFAPORT (Rev. S.)—Tales and Maxims from the 

ras 

THE MESSAGE OF JUDAISM. By the Rev. Monais 
ae. aoe with “The Ideal in Judaism.” “—_ 8ro, -cloth, 
s. 6d. net. mmediately, 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 
Pott 8vo, olive-green cloth extra, full gilt back, 1s. net; royal blue leather 
gilt top, silk register, 1s. 6d. net; olive-green lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk 
register, 2s. net. 
Printed from ACCURATE TEXTS, entirely unabridged, and, where 
necessary, ANNOTATED and INDEXED. 


ADAMNAN.—Life of Saint; KIRCHHOFF.—Man and 


Columba. MAINE poctent tn 
= : tr. .—Ancien wW. 
ARISTOTLE Ethies; tr. by MARLOWE... Complete Dra- 


ase. 
matic Works. 
ARNOLD (Matthew). — On| paiiii~Pictures of Old 


Translating Homer. England. 
BOETHIUS.—Consolation of} PEACOCK.—Novels, 2 vols. 
REYNOLDS (Sir Joshua).— 


Philosophy. 
BROWNE (Sir T.)—Religio Discourses on Art. 
SMiTH (Alex.) — Dream- 


Medici, Urn-Burial, and Chris- 
thorp. 
SYBEL.— History of the 
Crusades. 











tian Morals. 


CHURCH (Dean R. W.)— 
Dante, Anselm, &c. 


HOUGHTON (Lord).—Life of] wHiTMAN. (Wait).—Demo- 
Keats. cratic Vistas. 





KINGLAKE.—Eothen. —— Specimen Days. 

*," Over 100 Vols. of this Series (comprising works by Addison, Browning, 
Bunyan, Burke, Carlyle, Coleridge, Darwin, Mrs. Gaskell, Goldsmith, 
Hawthorne, O. W. Holmes, Tom Hughes, V. Hugo, Landor, Lowell, J. 8. 
Mill, Poe, Tennyson, Tyndall, &c.) now ready ; complete List on applica 
tion. 





THE MUSES’ 
A New Style of Binding, similar to that of the ‘“‘New U 
Pott 8vo, blue cloth extra, full gilt back, is, net ; 


ARNOLD (Matthew).—Poems. With Introduction by 
Lavris Macrvs, M.A. 


Dramas and Prize Poems. With the Author's 
Preface. 





The Book of Praise. Edited by RounpDELL Paumenr, Earl 
of Selborne. 
CHATTERTON.—Poems. Edited by H. D. RoBenrrts. 


The Rowley Poems. Edited by the Same. 
43 VOLS. of this Series Now 





Rea 


LIBRARY. 


New and Recent Volumes. 
niversal Library,” at 1s. 6d. net, is now being adopted. 
blue lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, 2s, net. 

MORRIS (Sir Lewis).—Poems. Authorised Selection. 
PATMORE (Covyentry).—Poems. Introduction by ALIcs 


MerYyeELt. 
PEACOCK.—Poetical Works. Edited by R. BRIMuer 


JouNsox. 

THOMSON.—The Seasons. Introduction by E. W. Gosst 
Notes by H. D. Ronerts. 

——— The Castle of Indolence, and other Poems 
Notes, &., by H. D. Roserrs. 


dy. Complete List on application. 





THE GOLDEN ANTHOLOGIES. 

A New Series of Anthologies, classified according to the subject-matter of 
the contents. Edited by G. K. A. Breit, B.A. (Oxon.) Pott Svo, cloth gilt, 
1s. net; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. 

POEMS OF LOVE. 
POEMS OF NATURE. 
POEMS OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


POEMS OF MARRIAGE. Edited by Percrvat Vrvias. (Shortly. 


WAYFARING BOOKS. 
Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt top, coloured picture-endpapers, 2s. 64. net. 
THE WAYFARER. Edited by Craupe E. Bewsoy. 
be A ig OF THE MOUNTAINS, Edited by E. A. Baxer, MA., and 





*,° Many others in preparation. 


. E. Ross. Second Edition. 
THE GARDEN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Ross Garver. [Shortly. 
THE VOICE OF THE SEA. Edited by Ivoraw Swa.e. Shortly. 
THE SIMPLE LIFE. Edited by F. E. Ross. Shorily. 
PRAYERS FROM THE POETS. Edited by Crcit Heaptam, M.A., and 
Lavuriz Macyus, M.A. New Edition. [In the press. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limrtep, 


London. 
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RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 


By 





A HISTORY OF MODERN ENCLAND (1846 to 1895). 


In 5 vols. Vol. V., 


By HERBERT PAUL, MP 


Previously published :—Vols. I.-IV., 


1885 to 1895. 


With a complete Index to the whole Work, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


8s. 6d. net each. 





CRANFORD SERIES.—New Vol. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By 


GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations by Huen Tuomson, 
16 of which are reproduced in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Tuesday. 


THE 


SCHOLAR GIPSY AND THYRSIS. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Illustrations by Epmunp 
H. New. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


JASPER. A Story for Children. By 


Story for Children. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH 


With Illustrations by Gerrruper D. 
Hammonp. Crown S8vo, 4s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE 
IDEALISTIC CONSTRUCTION 
OF EXPERIENCE. 


By J. B. BAILLIE, M.A., D.Phil. 
Logic.” 8vo, 8s. 6d. net 


THE PATTERN NATION. 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C., Author of “ 
&c. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* It is, on the whole, a careful and well-considered 
indictment of Socialism which Sir Henry Wrixon ha is _ writte n, and one that 
demands careful consideration at the hands of thoughtful readers 


THE FAMILY. 


By HELEN BOSANQUET, Author of “ The Strength of the 
People,” “ Rich and Poor,” &c. Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


PLAYRIGHT AND - COPYRIGHT 
IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


Showing how to Protect a Play or Book throughout the 
World. By WILLIAM MORRIS COLLES, B.A., and 
HAROLD HARDY, B.A., Barristers-at-Law. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. [ Tuesday. 














Author of “ Hegel’s 





Socialism,” 











NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 


A LADY OF ROME. 
By MARION CRAWFORD. 


A story of modern Italian Society. 


RUNNING HORSE INN. 
By ALFRED T. SHEPPARD. 


A story of love and jealousy in the days of George IV. 


“NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER.” 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 
DISENCHANTED. 
By PIERRE LOTI. 
Deals with life in the modern Turkish Harem. 


THE POCKET “HARDY.” 


No. 3. THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 














LORD ACTON. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Joun Nevitie Fieais, M.A., 
and ReeinaLp Vere Laurence, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY of the BRITISH ARMY 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
Frém the Fall of the Bastille to the 


Second Part continued : 
Peace of Amiens. 


Vol. IV., 1789-1801. In 2 Parts, and a separate volume of 
Maps, Svo, 42s. net. 
Major-General Sir F. Mavrice, K.C.B., in the Daily Telegraph -—‘* Mr. For- 


rm in themselves a very remarkable book, one which 
more truly even than no English soldier, can afford to 


tescue’s new volumes fi 
no English statesman, 
ignore,” 


PAGAN RACES OF 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


By WALTER WILLIAM SKEAT, M.A., and CHARLES 
OTTO BLAGDEN, M.A. With numerous I[lustrations 
pony taken for the work, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


THE TODAS. 


By W. H. R. RIVERS. 


a Map, 8vo, 21s. net. 


PERSIA PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. Illustrated, 


Svo, 17s. net. 


With numerous Illustrations and 





New Volume Just Published. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY 


VOLUME I. 

PROTOZOA. By Professor Marcus Hartoc, M.A. (D.Sc. Lond.)—PORI- 
FERA (SPONGES). By Ieerna B. J. Sottas (B.Sc. Lond.)—-COELEN- 
TERATA AND CTENOPHORA. [By Professor 8. J. Hicxsox, M.A., 
F.R.S.—ECHINODERMATA. By Professor E. W. MacBuips, M.A., 
F.B.S. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


Professor E. A. Mrxcury, in the Tribune :—“ The authors in each case have 
fulfilled admirably the task imposed upon them. They have produced a 
lucidly written work, which is no less useful to the specialist than it is mter- 
esting to the amateur, stimulating the novice to go deeper into the fascinating 
study of natural history and anima! life.” 


III, and V.-X. 17s. net each. 


Previously published :—Vols. LL., 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 


Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO 
CHAUCER. 


By WM. HENRY SC CHOFIELD, Pa. D. 


SCIENTIFIC FACT AND 
METAPHYSICAL REALITY. 


By R. B. ARNOLD. 10s. net. 


Nature.—*' In origin of ae ee vigour, and clearness of statement 
eoccees it would be with difficulty surpassed. 








Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


8vo, 





MACMILLAN and 


CO., Ltd., London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
FIRST EARL OF DURHAM, 1792-1840. 


By STUART J. REID, Author of “The Life of Sydney Smith,” &c, 
With 17 Photogravure Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. [On Monday next, 


It is believed that the “ Life and Letters of the First Earl of Durham” will be a book 
of exceptional interest and authority, since it is based on the family and political papers 
preserved at Lambton Castle. The story which Mr. Stuart Reid has to tell covers the secret 
history of the Reform Bill, the steps which led to the creation of the kingdom of Belgium, 
the policy in Europe of the Tsar Nicholas I., the origin of the famous Reform Club, and the 
intrigues in the Cabinets of Lords Grey and Melbourne. 

But perhaps to many readers the chief interest of these two volumes will be found in 
the full and dramatic statement of the steps which Lord Durham took in 1838 to bring 
peace and prosperity to Canada. Mr. Reid gives for the first time the true accownt of the 
secret history of the celebrated Durham Report. 

The book is illustrated with portraits of the Lambtons by Romney, Gainsborough, 
Hoppner, and Lawrence; and it tells for the first time the pathetic story of ‘ Master 
Lambton,” the beautiful child immortalised by the greatest picture which Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ever painted, which is reproduced in its pages. 

Prospectus sent on application. 





PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS OF 
ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. 


Edited by Lady BETTY BALFOUR. 
With 8 Portraits, &c., 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


‘*The main interest of the book is, to sum up. a personal one; it shows Lord Lytton to the public in 
the true hght of his own radiant character. The dreamy poet takes a lower place, the man of Athenian 
culture, the gifted diplomatist, the intrepid Proconsul, fills the eye and stirs the imagination.” _— 

—Daily Mail. 

“ The quotations we have given will show what a wealth of interesting material lies in these two 
volumes, material, both literary and political, touching very closely contemporary affairs, and unveiling 
to the public a most attractive and engaging personality.”"—Daily Telegraph. 








** Dr. Hunt has good reason to congratulate himself upon the success so far attained in 
the production by some of the, most competent writers of the day of a history of England, 
utilising the result of the latest researches, and reflecting the most important currents of 
modern thought.”—MORNING Post. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Written by various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the 

Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society, and 

REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

Editor of the “ English Historical Review.” 

In 12 Volumes, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. per Volume net if sold separately, but COMPLETE SETS 
may be subscribed for through the Booksellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made 
at the rate of 6s. 8d. net on the delivery of each Volume. Each Volume contains about 

500 pages, and has its own Index and two or more Maps. 

Vols. I., II., III, X., and XI. are ready. 
A NEW VOLUME BY PROFESSOR OMAN IS ALSO NOW READY. 
Vol. IV.— FROM THE CORONATION OF RICHARD II. TO THE DEATH 
OF RICHARD III. (1377-1485). With 3 Maps. 


Complete Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF TWO BROTHERS 


Edward Adolphus, Eleventh Duke of Somerset, and his Brother, 
Lord Webb Seymour, 1800-1819, and After. 


by LADY GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN., 
With 3 Portraits and 4 other Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 


** The volume forms a valuable contribution to the literature of English family history.”—Scotsman. 

** But passages such as these are the ornaments, they are not the substance, of the volume. Sub- 
stantially its interest depends on the two brothers who are its heroes. The characters of both were 
strongly marked and original. Both of them, as brought before us in the letters of themselves and their 
intimates, have the whimsical charm and vividness of figures out of some romance; and in seeing 
through their eyes the times in which they lived, the reader feels that he is acquiring a new insight into 
history...... As seen in the light of his own letters and of the letters and opinions of those most closely 


connected with him, Lord Webb Seymour is indeed a most singular and fascinating personality.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





Edited 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE IRISH R.M." 


SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS. 


Stories and Sketc es. 
E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
With 32 Ilustrations by E. &. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“So brightly written, and gives such a splendid insight into Lrish character that, once having taken it 
up, one is loth to put it down again before perusing it right from cover to cover. It is as full of good 
things as an egg is said to be of meat, and the many and splendid illustrations add an additional charm 
to the book. Irish wit is always good, and here we have it at its best......It is a book to read, and read, 
and read again.’'-—-Sporting Life. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 89 Paternoster 


By 








Row, London, E.C. 





——__.,, 


CO.’S_ LIST, 


NEW BOOK by Dr. BEATTIE CROZIER, 


THE WHEEL OF WEALTH, 


A Reconstruction of the 
Science and Art of Political Economy, 


BY 
JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER,LLD, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[On Monday nert, 

*,* This volume frankly aims at doing for 
the Orthodva Political Economy what ‘the 
Copernican Astronomy did for the Ptolemaic 
viz., getting rid of it alt: gether, both in its 
general principles and its details, by swinging 
the science around a new centre of gravity as 
it were, by giving it a new constructive prin- 
ciple, a dynamical instead of a statical basis, 
a fresh division of its factor, &e. Incident. 
ally, by the arquments which its dynamical 
setting has furnished, it lends an out-and-out 
support to the principle of Protection, as the 
Orthodox Economy does to that of Free Trade, 
A SMALLER SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF ANCIENT IRELAND. Treating of the 
Government, Military System, and Law: Reli- 
gion, Learning, and Art; Trades, Industries 
and Commerce; Manners, Customs, and 
Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. 


by P. W. Jorce, LL.D., M.R.LA. With 213 
Lilustratious, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS HILL 
GREEN, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford 
and Whyte's Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Ly R. L. Nerruz. 
sup, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Re. 
printed from the Third Volume of “The 
Works of Thomas Hill Green.” With a short 
Preface speciaily written for this Edition by 
Mrs. ‘I. H. Green. With Portrait, crown 8yo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, and other Essays. 


By the Rev. Ronert Vavueuan, Rector of Ed- 
mundbyers. Crown 8vo, 4s, net. 
[On Monday nezt. 
Contents.—Corpus Christi—The Resurrection of 
Dead—Divine Fore-knowledge and Human 
om—The Atonement—The Kingdom of God 
ne Aspects of the Eucharist. 







i. 


| THE OLD ROOF-TREE: Letters of 


Ishbel to her Half-Brother, Mark Latimer 
(August-January). Crown dvo, 5s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 418. OCTOBER, 1906. 8vo, 6a. 
. SOCIALISM IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
. BORDER BALLADS. 
. CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 
. THE ORIGIN OF LANDSCAPE. 
. SOME TENDENCIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 
. LITERARY CRITICISM, ESTHETIC AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
. GREEK ART AND MODERN CRAFTSMAN. 
SHI 


t P. 
& THE GERMAN STAGE. 
. CHARACTERISTICS 
BURNE’S POETRY. 
REFORMING THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
IRISH WANTS AND IRISH WISHES. 





we Oop 


= 


1 


OF MR, SWIN- 


> 


10. 
11. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, MA., Ph.D. 
No. 84. OCTOBER, 1906. Royal 8vo, 5s. 





ANGEVIN ADMINISTRATION OF 
NORMANDY. By F. M. Powicke. 

THE WARS OF RELIGION IN THE PERI- 
GORD. By Maurice WILKINsoy. 

COMMITTEES OF COUNCIL UNDER THE 
EARLIER STUARTS. Ry E. I. Cartyte 

CHARLES II. AND THE BISHOP OF MUNS.- 
TER IN THE ANGLO-DUTCH WAR OF 
1665-6. By C. BrinKMANN. 

Notes and Documents. 

THE BURGESSES OF DOMESDAY. By A. 
BaLiarp and Miss Marr Bateson. 

THR EXCHEQUER CHAMBED UNDER 
EDWARD Il. By C. Jounson. 

EDWARD III.’S NEGOTIATIONS FOR A 
GRANT IN 1337. By James F. Wittarp. 

THE EARL OF WARWICK IN 1464. By 
Miss Cora L. SCOFIELD. 

THE MAD DUKE OF NAXOS. By Wituus 
MILLER. 

THE MERCHANT STRANGER’S POST. By 
J. A. J. Houspex. 

CROMWELL'S INSTRUCTIONS TO COLONEL 
LOCKHART, By Prof. Firts, LL.D, 

And others. 

3. Reviews of Books. 


ro 


4. Short Notices, 
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A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


¥ Sir EVELYN WOOD'S Autobiography, FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL, 2 vols. demy 8 
Field-Marshal 25s. net, he being reprinted for a Fourth Edition. ates 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
By R. CHILD BAYLEY. With over 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NELSON’S LADY HAMILTON. 


By E. HALLAM MOORHOUSE. 


With over 40 Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


A study of Emma Hamilton’s life and temperament, with beautiful Illustrations. 
ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES, 


By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori.” 


With 28 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This book is not only a biography of the Saint, but is also a picture of Italy in the Trecento. 
PARISH LIFE IN MEDIAZ:VAL ENGLAND. 


By ABBOT GASQUET, 0.8.B., D.D., Ph.D., D.Litt. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


[Antiquary’s Books, 


This book deals in twelve chapters with the main features of parochial life in pre-Reformation England. 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BIRDS. 
By F. W. WHELDON. With 16 Illustrations, 8 of which are by A. H. BUCKLAND. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is a Life of St. Francis of Assisi for children, retold from the early lives and legends, in a simple and pleasant manner. 


HILLS AND THE SEA. 
ETHICS AND ATONEMENT. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, MP. 
By W. F. LOFTHOUSE. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. <A book of the open air 


This book attempts to show that the Atonement, rightly understood, is a necessary consequence of sound ethical principles. 


AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. 


By GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A. 


With 32 Illustrations, 5s. net 


This book contains eight lectures, delivered to the students of the Royal Academy in 1906. 


SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. 
FIRST SERIES. By GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A. With 19 Illustrations, Third Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
A new edition of a book now transferred to Messrs. Meruven. 
A SAILOR’S GARLAND: Poems of the Sea. Collected by JOHN MASEFIELD. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ARTS OF JAPAN. 


By EDWARD DILLON. With 41 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


[Little Books on Art. 


KINDLY WRITE TO MESSRS. METHUEN FOR THEIR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE ART OF THE GREEKS. By H. B. Watrers. 


With over 100 Plates, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. , 
This book deals fully with Greek Art, and is magnificently illustrated. 


GARRICK AND HIS CIRCLE. By Mrs. CuEMENT 


Parsons. With 36 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By Autan Fea. With over 80 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 64. net. 
“Mr. Fea shows a very extensive knowledge of the secret history, the 
* petticoat politics,’ of this extremely difficult period.”—Daily Mail. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. By M. R. Gioac 

and K. M. Wyatr. With 24 Illustrations in Colour, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Miss Gloag writes with knowledge, and the daintily suggestive sketches 
are admirably reproduced.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS (Henry Stuart, 
Cardinal Duke of York). By H. M. Vaucnas. With 20 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net. ; 

“Mr. Vaughan has done his work admirably....... it is a solid and yet an 
entertaining contribution to historical literature.”—Globe. 
SECOND EDITION. : 

CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K. Cuestertoy. With 2 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Chesterton undoubtedly has something very like genius, and some of 
his flashes of intuition in this book are wonderful.” —Spectator. 

“ A book of extraordinary interest.’ —Daily News. 

“ Quite a remarkable book.’— Westminster Gazette. 

“ A remarkable book, so brilliant, so vigorous and vital.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ It is all excellent writing......a delightfully unconventional book.” — Punch. 


A HISTORY OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION. By J. D. 


Hoare. With 20 Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HYGIENE OF MIND. By T. 8S. Ciouston, M.D., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the University of Edinburgh. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrar. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Miss Moffat has told the story of a beautiful life beautifully.” —Standard, 
“ Of unusual interest and of unusual excellence.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MODERN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By R. A. 


Sragatreitp. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 
A sketch of the development of modern music since the days of Palestrina. 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By Josern Conran, 


Author of “ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chapters on the sea—chiefly of an autobiographical nature. 


A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. With 

52 Iustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by Nelson Dawson. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Lucas knows his London well, and all its treasures, and one could not 
have a better-informed nor a more genial guide.”—Tribune, 


NEW NOVELS. 
XTH EDITION. 


SI 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Rosert HIcuHEns, 
Author of “The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“He brings so delicate a taste, so careful an observation of types, so fine a 
feeling for form and colour, and a technique so easy and accomplished that he 
holds us always bound by the spell of his artistry.”—Punch. 

“We know of no better picture in English of the glamour of Sicily and the 
strange, semi-barharous attractiveness of the natives.’—Spectator. 

“ Extraordinarily stimulating, and full of grace."— Westminster Gazette. 





SIXTH EDITION. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwetn. 6s. 
THE FIRST CLAIM. By M. Hammon, Author of 


“Cut Laurels.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By 
C. N. and A. M. Witttamson, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” 
&c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

An absorbing story of love and romance in a motor-car in Spain. 
“ Frankly and delightfully romantic,”’—Standard, 
ECOND EDITION. 


8 
THE POACHER’S WIFE. By Even Puru.ports, 
Author of *‘ The Secret Woman.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ Fascinating description, swift narrative, telling dialogue.”"—Daily News, 
“It is Mr. Phillpotts’s most sensational story.”"—Tribune. 
SECOND EDITION. 


, Al 

LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It depicts the better elements in English human nature. We commend 
it to the affections of all who are worthy of it.""—Tribune. 

“Mr. Lucas has set before us admirable fare, delicately compounded, 
delicately served.” —Daily News. 

“Mr. Lucas has done a very original and delightful thing.” —Tribune. 

“Mr. Lucas’ first novel is a pure delight; nothing more charming has come 
our way these many weeks and mouths.’ —Deil Chronicle. 

* Remarkable for its skill and refi t.’"— Westminster Gasette. 

SECOND EDITION, 


THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. By Marmapvuke PickxrHaut, 
Author of “ Said the Fisherman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A persistent and rare attractiveness....... In the unity of its expression 
*The Sm of Islam’ has achieved an almost classical perfection.” — Tribune, 
*** The House of Islam’ is quite delightful, its interest is unflagging, its 
cbarm never pales.” —Standard. 
D EDITION. 


THIR 
THE WICKHAMSES. By W. Perr Ringe. 6s. 
** An admirable story....... There is never a jarring note.”—Daily News, 
“ Human and irresistibly diverting.”—Daily Graphic. 
SECOND EDITION. 


, 
A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. By Bernarp Capzs. 6s. 
** A strong, vigorous narrative. We read, spellbound, fascinated.” — Academy. 
** Fullof vivid people; a story of fierce incident and passionate aim.”"—Times. 
“* The story readily arouses a keen interest and keeps it."'—Scotsman. 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jane H. Finp- 


Later, Author of “‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8, 6s. 
*“ Undoubtedly a fine story, showing an appreciative knowledge of humanity.” 


— Tribune. 
ECOND EDITION. 


s 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. By Mrs. Huee 
Fraser, Author of “‘ The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The story of George Washington's mother and of her great son's boyhood. 
SECOND EDITION. 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. By E. Marra ALBANEs!, Author 
of “‘Susannah and One Other.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Pleasing to the reader from all points of view.”"—Tribune, 
THIRD EDITION. 


TALLY HO! By Heven Maruers. 6s. 
‘* The book is full of high spirits and * go.’ "— Morning Leader. 
**A breath of clean, fresh air runs through the book.”—Sporting Life. 
THIRD EDITION. 


IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. By Ricuarp Mansa, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Wonderfully effective and fascinating.""—Morning Leader, 











METHUEN and CO., 36 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION FOR 1906, 
THE 


BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK. 
Covering the 26 years 1880-1905, and showing the Course of 
Trade. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. With 221 Tables 
and 75 Diagrams, 10s. 6d. net. This is the only book that 
shows the Course of Trade. 


ADRIFT IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By E. WAY ELKINGTON, F.RB.G.S., Author of “ The Lucky 
Shot,” “The Squatter’s Stud,” &c. With numerous Ilus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 
The History, Scenery, and Great Game of Manica and Sofala. 
By R. C. F. MAUGHAM. With Map and 32 Full-page 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





THE 
SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. 


An Architectural and Archeological Pilgrimage. The Italian 


Side. By F. HAMILTON JACKSON. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by the AurHor. Medium 8vo, 
£1 Is. net. 


THE LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD 


(Mrs. Bishop). By Miss ANNA M. STODDART, Author of 
the “ Life of Professor J. S. Blackie.” With Portraits, Maps, 
and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By ONE OF THE OLD PEOPLE. Cr. 8vo, ds. net. 


A little book of light essays on the manifold happiness of the London 
life of certain young people well known to the writer. It is a manual for 
everybody who loves London and the young: but though addressed generally 

to all readers, it is especially written for the more youthful members of the 
community. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Greening’s Latest Successes. 


THE BARONESS ORCZY’S NEW ROMANCE. 


| WILL REPAY. 


A THRILLING ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By the BARONESS ORCZY, 
Author of “A fon of the People,” “The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 
Second Edition, 6s. 


THE ELECTRIC THEFT. By Wynn Wittiams. 6s. 

THE MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE. By Nicuo.son 
WEST, Author of “Gold Island,” &c. 6s. 
A New Novel by the Author of “ Rosamund's Morality.” 


THE BALANCE. By Gorpon C. WuHapcoar. 6s. 
The Scotsman says :--** The characters are splendidly drawn ; the dialogue is 
clever. It is a delightful story in every way. 


THE HEIR OF DENE ROYAL. By Frank Dawsoy. 6s. 
AUSTIN AND HIS FRIENDS. By Freperic H. 
BALFOUR, Author of ‘“‘ The Expiation of Eugene.” 
THE PLOWERS. By AGyes GROZIER ibn 
Author of “ Patience Dean,” &. 6s. 
THE FINANCIER. By Harris Burwanp, Author of 
“The Black Motor-Car.” Third Edition, 6s. 
HIS | OTHER SELF. A Humorous Story by R. W. 
The, Pani Telegraph says:—‘‘ The book is so genuinely funny that we an 
compare it with some of r. ; Anstey’ 8 masterpieces.” 
THE WOMAN IN BLACK. By M. Hatipom, Author 


of “A Weird Transformation.” 


DAVRAY’S AFFAIRS. By ReGinaLD TURNER, Author 


of “Uncle Peaceable.” 


MAID OF BRITTANY. A Romance. 


Author of ** For Faith and Navarre.” 











By May Wee, 
6s. 


A WOMAN. Second Edition. 6s. 
ABELARD AND HELOISE. A Play. By HELENE 
GINGOLD. Ss. 6d. net, 


SUMMER DAYS. Verses by Vernon Nort. 38s. 6d. net. 
London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd, 





ee 


TO-DAY IS PUBLISHED THR 


ANNUAL DOUBLE 


ILLUSTRATED 


HUNTING NUMBER 
“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


CONTAINING A 


Complete List of Hunting Establishments 
in the United Kingdom, 

with full details as to names of Masters of Hounds, 

Hunt Secretaries and their addresses, Huntsmen, Whips, 


Addresses of Kennels, Hunting Days, and convenient 
Centres. 


Among the Special Articles of interest t 
Hunting Men are the following :— 


HUNT CHANGES AND PROSPECTS, 1906-1907, 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF MODERN HUNTING. 2B, 
Col. G. C. Ricarpo, late Hon. Sec. to the Craven Hunt. 


OLD CURRAGHMORE DAYS. Illustrated. By 


* Marntop.” 
HUNTING ON FOOT. By “ Peepour.” 
ROEDEER HUNTING IN FRANCE. 
LADIES IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 


OVERCROWDED FIELDS, and How to Reduce 
Them. 


NEW M.F.H.’s: a Page of Portraits. 


Notes from the Hunting Field: Exmoor Echoes: the 
Outlook in Leicestershire : Shropshire Notes : &c., &c. 


SHOOTING MEN will be interested in a series 
of papers on DOGS AND DOGGING by that 
well-known writer “Gowgeen,” the first of which 
appears in to-day’s issue. 

In the current number a considerable amount of 
space is also devoted to GOLF. Mr. F. R. Burrow 
describes a GOLFING TOUR in the MID- 
LANDS; Miss May Hezlet writes on LADIES’ 
GOLF in 1906; and other topics are dealt with 
in the usual weekly article. 

Not only the sportsman, but also the general reader, 
will find the Current Number of the Country GENTLE- 
MAN particularly attractive. To-day’s issue contains the 
first of a series of Articles entitled ** THE GROUND 
ASH PAPERS.” These papers will deal, as a 
general rule, with the lighter and more whimsical side 
of country life, as seen by a writer possessing excep- 
tional gifts of humour, sympathy, and insight. 


Cut out this Coupon and send it either to your 
Bookseller or to the Publisher, THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, 4 and 5 Dean Street, » W.c. 


Please send me the DOUBLE HUNTING NUMBER 
of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, for which I enclose 


you 6jd. in stamps. 
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HUTCHINSON & co's NEW BOOKS 





—_—__— 


The First Gentleman of 
Europe 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 


With 40 Illustrations, including 2 Photogravure Frontispieces. 
In 2 vols., buckram gilt and gilt top, 24s.. net. 


In “The First Gentleman of Europe” Mr. Lewis Melville 
writes of the life and times of George IV., his gaming and 
racing, his dissipations, his love of dress and his relations with 
other beaux and bons vivants. He has much to say of the follies 
of the day and of the roués of the era. [This day. 





By FITZGERALD MOLLOY 
Sir Joshua and his Circle 


With 16 Full-page Portraits and 2 Photogravure Frontispieces 
after Paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 2 vols., 
buckram and gilt top, 24s. net. 


“Tt would be difficult to obtain a more attractive and 
skilful history of a period unsurpassed in its rich biographical 
details and in its expression of intellectual vigour. Alike in 
its presentation of the genial and gifted central figure and of 
the varied and brilliant group, the work is most fascinating.” 

—Manchester Courier. 





3rd LARGE EDITION 


Five Fair Sisters 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Illustrations and Photogravure 
Plates, 16s. net. 


“A feast of thrilling romance narrated with a satisfying 
fulness of detail, irresistibly entertaining and piquant. There 
is not a dull page in the whole book. It is a book which 
everybody should get and read, and unfailingly enjoy.” 

—Tribune. 








Algiers and Beyond 


By M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON 


With 32 Dlustrations on Art Paper and a Map. 
gilt and gilt top, 12s. net. 


In buckram 


A very interesting description of this hitherto little-explored 
country, with the author’s experiences, the sport that he 
enjoyed, the scenery, facts that came under his observation, 
and the habits and customs of the people with whom he came 
ee It should prove attractive to reader and traveller 
alike. 





By DOUGLAS SLADEN 


h o 
Carthage and Tunis 

THE OLD AND NEW GATES OF THE ORIENT 

With 6 Maps (2 being in Colour), 68 Full-page [llustrations 
on Art Paper, including 6 Coloured Plates, from Paintings 
by Mr. Benton Fletcher. In 2 vols., buckram and gilt 
top, 24s. net. 

“His description of the strange life and the picturesque 
sights of the city is delightful reading, enlivened by many 
It will fill the untravelled reader with a desire 
Mr. Sladen furnishes a great 
lruth, 


good stories. 
to visit so fascinating a place. 
deal of information that will be useful to the tourist.” 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES 
The Living Races of 
Mankind 


A Popular Illustrated Account of the Customs, Habits, 
Pursuits, Feasts, and Ceremonies of the Races of Mankind 
throughout the World. 

By EMINENT SPECIALISTS 

In 2 volumes, containing 800 Photographs from Life and 
25 Coloured Plates, and also Maps. In handsome cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 2is. net, and in various leather 
bindings. 





THE BEST NEW NOVELS 66s, cach 





“Beyond doubt the most talked of novel,’—SPHERE 


PRISONERS 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
Author of “Red Pottage” 
“Miss Cholmondeley's new novel, ‘ Prisoners,’ is unquestionably the most striking novel of the year. The 
authoress has no rival in the art of telling a story which thrills and absorbs the reader, a story which he can 
hardly bear to lay down till the last sentence is reached. She has also both culture and distinction. One 


reads ‘ Prisoners’ with a constant surprise. 


over and over again. 


The whole book, which runs to 342 pages, may be read 
Everyone must read ‘ Prisoners.’”—Dr. Roserrson Nico, in the 
British Weekly. 


[3rd Large Edition 





THIS DAY 


The Trampling of the Lilies 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 
The ATHENZUM says: 

“In days when scant courtesy is paid to the mother tongue 
either in speaking or writing it is refreshing to meet with so 
complete and musical a vocabulary as this author possesses. 
Word painting and dramatic expression form a large part of 
Mr. Sabatini’s equipment.” 


The Belles of Vaudroy 
By G. B. BURGIN 


“The book shows a genuine affection for the people it 
describes, and a certain poetical imagination and gift for 
description; the story has left us with very pleasant recollec- 
tions.” — Daily News. 

“This is unquestionably the finest book that Mr. Burgin has 
ever published.”—Standard. 





2nd EDITION 
By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


Beyond the Wall 


“We congratulate Mr. Yoxall. He has written a book full 
of life and beauty ; a book that interests from the first sentence 
until the last.” — Westminster Gazette. 





Guy Fulkes of the Towers 
By E. EVERETT-GREEN 


“A romance full of stirring incident and dramatic touch.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 





By CARLTON DAWE 


A Morganatic Marriage 


“Mr. Carlton Dawe is always daring and original. The 


story holds the reader from start to finish.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





. 
The Fruit of the Tree 
By W. T. and F. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 
“The book is interesting in no common degree by the skill 
with which the characters of its leading personages are por- 
trayed.”—Scotsman. 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 


34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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Twenty-fourth 


wom rayan’s 
Dictionary 
of Dates 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net; half-calf, 25s, net; 
full or tree calf, 31s. Gd. net. 


For more than SIXTY YEARS 


HAYDN’S DATES 


has been firmly established in public favour as a book which is 
indispensable in every office, library, and home, and as 


A WORK WHICU HAS NO RIVAL, 


The DAILY MAIL says :—*"* Nowhere else in the world is to be found a 
work so universal and up-to-date.” 

The SPHERE says:—“It would be difficult to think of a better way of 
spending a guinea than on this invaluable work.” 

The TIMES a :—** The most Universal Book of Reference in a moderate 
compass that we know of in the English language.” 

The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ Haydn's Dictionary is so complete, was so 
carefully constructed at first, and has been so well kept up to date.” 


ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE, 
EXHAUSTIVE. 


So Simply Arranged (Alphabetically and 


(1906) Edition. 


Chronologically) that any Information 
Can be Found in a Moment. 
Indispensable 


Haydn’s Dates is{ ic Every One. 


Prospe.tus and Specimen Page post-free on application. 


Twenty-fourth 


' Hostess and Guest. 





MRS. BEETON’S BOOK 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Half-roan, 7s. 6d. net; half-calf or half-moroceo. 
12s, 6d. net; full calf or tree calf, 18s. ne. ’ 





NEW EDITION. THOUSANDS OF NEW RECIPEs, 





This work has been re-composed throughout from a ial 
fount of a of size and clearness to suit modern sme 
ments, prin on the best English paper, an ‘ 
artistically bound in half-leather. isk @ strongly and 

Thoroughly revised, enlarged, and brought up to date con 
taining over 2,000 pages of letterpress, besides hundreds of 
illustrations and many coloured plates. 

Twice the size of the old Edition, it forms a 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO COOKERY 
in all its branches, including :— 


Daily Duties. 
Mistress and Servant. 


Trussing and Carving. 
Sick Nursing. 

The Care of Children. 
The Home Doctor. 
The Home Lawyer. 


Marketing and Accounts. 
Menus and Menu Making. 





The QUEEN says :—‘* How on earth this book, with its wonderful variet 
of information, which comprises almost everything a woman needs to aoe 
in her household, from the kitchen upwards, can be produced at the price 
asked for this marvellous ny ee of household cookery is a matter of 
wonder, It isa book which should take an honoured place in every house- 
keeper's library.” 

The GLOBE says :—“‘ For size, and for cheapness, and for general get-up it 
comes easily first—and seems certain to stay tirst—among books on practical 
domestic economy. It is hard to say what will be missing from this treasure. 
house ; certainly nothing belonging to the domain of the careful mother the 
competent mistress, or the accomplished cook.” , 





EXQUISITE & TIMELY GIFT-BOOKS. 
IN THE MIST OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


By ETHEL TURNER. 3s. 6d. 
A charming picture of young life, painted as the authoress knows how to 
depict it. She has a fresh and tender touch, indeed, which has singled her 
out as the happy successor of Miss Alcott, and won for her the golden opinions 
of her juvenile readers as well as many of the children of larger guowth. Her 
charming new story cannot but multiply her young friends, and enable them 
to pass many more delightful hours under the witchery of her spell, 





THE WALCOTT TWINS. 3s. 6d. 
By LUCILE LOVELL. 
A charming little story of the “Little Lord Fauntleroy” order. The true 


spirit of the Christmas season breathes through it. The twins’ adventures 


are many. 


BETTY, THE SCRIBE. 3s. 6d. 
By LILIAN TURNER. 

A dainty, pathetic tale, full to the brim with just the kind of reading that 
elder girls are fond of. It will certainly rank among the very best of this 
year's prize-books. 

YOUNG PICKLES. 3s. 6d. 
By STUART WISHING. 
k to fill a schoolboy's heart with joy. 

Apo of the pranks and plays and thoughts and words of this delightful 
youngster is enough to make old hearts grow young again as it recalls to 
them the merry frolics and serious little sorrows of their own early days. 





NEW VOLUME FOR 1907 NOW READY. 


The Children WILL Have It. 
WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


WONDER BOOK 


A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. 


Crown 4to, Picture Boards, 3s. 6d. ; in handsome Cloth Gilt Binding, 5s. 

8 Full-page Plates in Colour, Beautiful!y Reproduced from Paintings by 
leading Artists of the day. 256 Pages of Brightly-written Stories, 
Articles, and Verses, for Children of all sorts and ages. Upwards of 
300 Illustrations, printed in various tints. 

A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 





NOTABLE FICTION. 
THE LOST LEADER. 


6s. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 

The DAILY GRAPHIC says :—‘Mr. Oppenheim almost persuades us into 
the belief that he has really been able to break down the wall of secrecy which 
always surrounds the construction of a Cabinet, and has decided to make an 
exposure on the lines of a well-known American writer. He also touches 
upon the evils of gambling in society circles in a manner which should be 
applauded by Father Vaughan, and, in addition, treats us to a romance which 
is full of originality and interest from first to last.” 


BUCHANAN’S WIFE. 6s, 
oY JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
Author of “The Garden of Lies,” ‘* Tommy Carteret,” &c, 


A story of tense interest and wonderful power. 


THE MASTER SPIRIT. 
By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart. 
The MANCHESTER CITY NEWS says:—‘‘A true picture of the vanities 
and insincerities of fashionable society in London.” 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ With this story Sir William Magnay 
should score a success.” 
6s. 


UNMASKED AT LAST. 
By HEADON HILL. 
The SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH says:—“The story is in the author's 
most approved style, one of those alluring, audacious plots that Headon Hill 


revels in.’ 
THE CORNER HOUSE. 6s. 
The QUEEN says :—‘‘Is no less thrilling and ingenious than the author's 


By FRED M. WHITE. 
former stories of mystery and crime.” 


HOPE, MY WIFE. 
By L. G MOBERLY. 
The GENTLEWOMAN says :—* Miss Moberly shows the same nice skill in 
sketching character in ‘Hope, My Wife,’ as in her earlier novel, ‘That 
Preposterous Will.’ She interests us so much in her heroine and in her hero 
that we follow the two with pleasure.” 
6s. 


A GOLDEN SHADOW. 
The SKETCH says :—‘‘ Congratulations to Mrs. Meade on ‘A Golde® 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 
Shadow.’ Every one knows she has written volumiuously, but this last story 
of hers might be a first book—it is so fresh and unwearied.” 


THE COUNTERSTROKE. 
By AMBROSE PRATT. 
A Story which, without exaggeration, may be termed 
startling. 
The SCOTSMAN says :—‘' The plot is managed with practised skill, so that 
the story is always readable and entertaining.” 


6s, 


6s. 


6s. 











. ; ] j ‘ Ov! : = t 7 
So ee oo ee IN THE EMPEROR’S VILLA. 6s. 
* Excellence is stamped on every = ple aagiens 4m. - By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE. 
‘ ture, tale, af p ine. 
«cp eeflent eadine for young people. —dithasun. FROST AND FRIENDSHIP. 6s. 
* A production which cannot be beaten.” —Book and News Trade Gazette. By GEORGE FREDERIC TURNER. 
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